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URING MARCH, the SOUTH KEN- 
SINGTON MUSEUM will be opendaily until 5 p.m. After 
4st April until 6 p.m. 
By order of the Committee of Council on Education. 


RITISH INSTITUTION, Pall Mall. — The 

GALLERY for the EXHIBITION and SALE of the WORKS 
of BRITISH ARTISTS is OPEN DAILY, from Ten till Five. 
Admission is. Catalogue 6d. 





GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 
HE EXHIBITION OF PHOTOGRAPHS 


is now open at the South Kensington Museum, every day 
from 10 till 5, admission Is.; and every Monday, Tuesday, and 
Wednesday evenings, from 7 till 10, admission6d. The Brompton 
and Putney Omnibuses pass every five minutes. 
Season Tickets, which are also available for the soirées, can be 
obtained at the Museum, price 5s. each. 


RT UNION OF LONDON.—SUBSCRIP- 
TION LIST is NOW OPEN. Prizeholders select from the 
public Exhibitions. Every subscriber of one guinea will have, 
besides the chance of a prize, an impression of a large and impor- 
tant line Engraving by J. T. Wilmore, A.R.A., from the well- 
known original picture by the late J. M. W. Turner, R.A., 


“Venice.” 
GEORGE GODWIN, } Honorary 
LEWIS POCOCK. Secretaries. 


ROYAL MANCHESTER INSTITUTION, 
1858. 








444, West Strand. 





PatRONESs. 
THE QUEEN’S MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY. 

The Exhibition of Modern Pictures in Oil and Water Colours, 
Specimens of Sculpture and Casts,and Architectural Designs, will 
be Opened as soon as practicable after the closing of the Royal 
Academy ; and all Works of Art must be sent so as to arrive not 
later than the 4th August. Pictures, &c., from London wiil be 
forwarded by Mr. Joseph Green, 14, Charles Street, Middlesex 
Hospital, ifdelivered to him before the 26th July. From other 
places Artists are requested to send them by the most convenient 
and least expensive conveyance. No carriage expenses will be 
paid except from Artists who shall have received the usual Ex- 
hibition Circular. Pictures, &c., from the Royal Academy must 
be delivered to Mr. Green immediately on the closing of that 
Exhibition. 

EDWARD SALOMONS, Hon. Sec. 

Royal Manchester Institution, Feb. 1858. 


AVENDISH SOCIETY. The Eleventh 
Anniversary Meeting of the Members of this Society will be 
held at the Rooms of the Chemical Society in Burlington House, 
on MONDAY, the Ist of March, at 3 o’clock in the afternoon. 
THEOPHILUS REDWOOD, Secretary. 
19, Montague Street, Russell Square. 


ENEBALS, SHELLS, AND FOSSILS.— 
A very extensive assortment of the above has just been 
received by Mr. TENNANT, GEOLOGIST, 149, STRAND, 
LONDON.—Mr. Tennant arranges Elementary Collections at 2, 5, 
10, 20, 50, to 100 Guineas each, which will greatly facilitate the 
interesting study of Mineralogy, Conchology, and Geology. 

Mr. Tennant gives instruction in Mineralogy and Geology. 


IVING CELEBRITIES.—A Series of Photo- 


graphic Portraits by MAULL and POLYBANK. The 
number for MARCH contains— 


SIR ARCHIBALD ALISON, Bart. 
WITH MEMOIR. 
Maull and Polyblank, 55,Gracechurch Street, and 187a, Piccadilly, 
and W. Kent and Co., Fleet Street. 


UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY.—All the 
best NEW WORKS may be obtained without delay from 
this extensive Library, by every subscriber of One Guinea per 
annum, and by every first class country subscriber of Two Guineas 
and upwards. The preference is given to works of history, bio- 
graphy, religion, philosophy, and travel. The best works of fiction 
are also freely added. Literary institutions, town libraries, and 
book clubs supplied on liberal terms. Prospectuses may be ob- 
tained on application. 
Charles Edward Mudie, 509,510, and 511, New Oxford Street, 
London, and 74and 76, Cross Street, Manchester. 

















10 YOUNG AUTHORS AND INEXPERIENCED WRITERS. 
Now ready, price 2s. 6d., post free, 
HE AUTHOR'S PRINTING AND PUB- 


LISHING ASSISTANT. A Guide to the Printing, Cor- 
teeting, and Publishing New Works. 


“Every one who has written or who may write for the press 
should possess this book.”"—Merroroitan. 


Saunders and Otley, Publishers, Conduit Street, Hanover Square. 





HAT WILL THIS COST TO PRINT? 
is often a thought passing through the minds of literary 
and public characters, and persons of benevolent feelings. Apply 
as under, and you will receive every information required. 
Every description of Printing, Engraving, Lithography, and 
Bookbinding executed. 
RICHARD BARRETT, MARK LANE, LONDON. 
pa yi Wass EstantisHep 25 Years. : 
NEw MINISTRY. — HARDWICKE'S 
SHILLING HOUSE OF COMMONS, containing all the 
Chaages, is now ready. 


Also the SHILLING PEERAGE and 
SHILLING BARONETAGE. 
London : Robert Hardwicke, 192, Piccadilly, and all Booksc!lers, 

















Tue Smart sur Very Cuorce Cottection or Greex Corns oF 
Aveustin Wittiam Lanapon, Esa., or Trinity Cottece, Cam- 
BRIDGE. 


ESSRS. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 
WILKINSON, Auctioneers of Literary Property and 
Works Illustrative of the Fine Arts, will SELL by AUCTION, at 
their House, 3, Wellington Street, Strand, on TUESDAY, 
March 2, 1858, at One o'clock precisely, a small but very choice 
collection of GREEK COINS, in Gold, Silver, and Copper, the 
property of Augustin William Langdon, Esq., of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 
May be viewed Saturday and Monday previous, and Catalogues 
had; if in the country, on receipt of two stamps. 
Tue Serect Liprary or tHe Late Georce STEWART 
Nicnotson, Esa. 


N ESSRS. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 


WILKINSON, Auctioneers of Literary Property and 
Works lilustrative of the Fine Arts, will sell by Auction at their 
House, 3, Wellington Street, Strand, on WEDNESDAY, 3rd of 
March, 1858, and three following days, at I o’clock precisely, 
the Select Library of the late George Stewart Nicholson, Esq., 
removed from his late residence in Doctors’ Commons, comprising 
some Important Books in the different branches of Literature, in 
beautiful bindings; also, his small collection of Jaw books: to 
which is added the library of the late William Burkhardt Barker, 
Esq., F.R.A.S., containing some Valaable Oriental Books and 
Manuscripts; also, a selection from the library of a gentleman 
changing his residence ; and some curious books, illustrated with 
early wood engravings. a capital Spanish Mahogany Bookcase, 
&c. &c. May be Viewed Two Days previous, and Catalogues had, 
if in the country, on receipt of four stamps. 


FE ONDON LIBRARY, 12, St. James’s Square, 
8.W. 








Patron, 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCE ALBERT. 
PRESIDENT. 
THE EARL OF CLARENDON. 
Vicr-PRESIDENTS. 
THE MARQUIS OF LANSDOWNE. 
EARL STANHOPE. 
THE LORD BISHOP OF OXFORD. 
HIS EXCELLENCY M. VAN DE WEYER. 
TRUSTEES. 
THE EARL OF CLARENDON. 
THE EARL OF DEVON. 
G. GROTE, Esa. 
ComMMITTEE. 
The Very Rev. Dean Alford. Rt. Hon. Sir G. C. Lewis, Bart. 
Rev. John Barlow. M.P 
Sir J. P. Boileau, Bart. 
Rev. W. H. Brookfield. 
E. H. Bunbury, Esq. 
Thomas Carlyle, Esq. 
John Forster, Esq. 
General Fox. 


Rt. Hon. Lord Lyttelton. 
Hermann Merivale, Esq. 
The Very Rey. Dean Millman. 
R. M. Milnes, Esq M.P. 
R. Phillimore, Esq., LL.D. 
James Spedding, Esq. 
Arthur Helps, Esq. Henry Stevens, Esq. 
Leonard Horner, Esq. The Very Rev. Dean Trench. 
W. B. Hodge, Esq. | Hon. E. Twistleton. 
T. H. Key, Esq. ‘Travers Twiss, Esq., LL.D. 
G. 8. Venables, Esq. 
SEcRETARY AND LipRaRIAN—ROBERT HARRISON. 

This extensive LENDING LIBRARY, the only one of its kind 
in London, offers to its members nearly 75,00 Volumes, selected 
from the literature of all countries, and inciuding a large propor- 
tion of old and valuable Works not supplied by ordinary circulat- 
ing libraries. The Reading-room is furnished with the prin- 
cipal periodicals, English, French, and German. Additions are 
continually made, both of the standard works of the day and 
of ,the older and rarer books. Fifteen Volumes at a time are 
allowed to country members, ten to residents in London. Sub- 
scribers are admitted on the recommendation of a Member, 
subject to the approval of the Committee. Terms on nomination, 
£3 a year, or £2 a year with entrance fee of £6; life member- 
ship, £26. Prospectus Free. Catalogue 9s. 6d. 


fXHE FALL OF DELHI: New March for the 
pianoforte. By STEPHEN GLOVER, composer of the 
Retreat March, the Royal Prussian March, the Young Recruit’s 


March, &c.; beautifully Illustrated, 2s. 6d.; and the Siamese 
March, 2s. 


BRINLEY RICHARDS’S LATEST PIANO- 
FORTE MUSIC.—Nel cor piu non mi sento, with Varia- 
tions, 3s.; Warblings at Eve, 2s.; The Naiad’s Dream, 2s.; The 
Echo Nocturne, 2s.; Marie, Nocturne, Op. 60, 3s.; Serenade, Op. 
64, 2s.; The Farewell, Romance, 2s. ; The Fairies’ Dance, 2s. ; In 





This day, foolscap Octavo, 6s. 

(joLit4, THE SERF. A Tragedy. By the 
Author of Friends in Council. 

London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 





This day, price Is. 


pFimMo.a. A BOOK OF LYRICS. 


London: Robert Hardwicke, 192, Piccadilly, and all Booksellers. 





HOW TO LIVE ON LESS THAN £300 A-YEAR. 
Now Ready, fep. 8vo, 3s. 6d. half-bound, 
MANUAL OF DOMESTIC ECONOMY 


for CLERGYMEN and OTHER PERSONS of LIMITED 
INCOMES. By Rev. Dr. AITON. 


R. Griffin and Co , 5, Warwick Square, London, and Glasgow. 








Two Vols., 4to, cloth, price £10. 


ONCHOLOGIA SYSTEMATICA ; or, Com- 
plete System of Conchology; in which the Lepades and 
Conchiferous Mollusca are described and classified according to 
their Natural Organization and Habits. By LOVELL REEVE, 
F.L.S. Illustrated with 30v plates of upwards of 1500 figures of 
Shells. 
Lovell Reeve, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





‘This day, ia 2 vols. post 8vo, 24s. 


JOURNEY THROUGH THE KINGDOM 

OF OUDE IN 1850—51, undertaken by Direction of the 

Right Hon. the Earl of Dalhousie, Governor-General; together 

with Private Correspondence relating to the Annexation of Oude. 

By MAJOR-GENERAL SIR WILLIAM H. SLEEMAN, K.C.B., 
Resident at the Court of Lucknow. 

London: Richard Bentley, Publisher in Ordinary to Her 
Majesty. 





CAMBRIDGE HULSEAN LECTURES FOR 1857. 
This day, in 8vo, cloth, price 9s. 


MHE CREEDS OF THE CHURCH, in their 
Relations to the Word of God and to the Conscience of the 
Christian. By CHARLES ANTHONY SWAINSON, M.A., Prin- 
cipal of the Theological College, and Prebendary of Chichester, 
Formerly Fellow and Tutor of Christ’s College, Cambridge. 
Cambridge: Macmillan and Co, May be had of all Booksellers. 





7 EYS TO THE CLASSICS.—For a List of 

DR. GILES'S KEYS TO THE GREEK AND LATIN 

CLASSICS, word for word, as construed at the Public Schools, and 

at the Universities ; also for a list of his FIRST LESSONS, 94. 

each twenty-two; Elementary TREATISES in QUESTIONS 

and ANSWERS FOR;; from the Ages of Six to Fourteen, for the 
Use of Schools and for Private Tuition, 

Apply (if by post enclose a stamp) to James Cornish, 297, 
Holborn, London, W.C. 


URTISS BRITISH ENTOMOLOGY.— 
Being Illustrations and Descriptions of the Genera of In- 
sects found in Great Britain and Ireland, containing coloured 
figures, from nature, of the most rare and beeutiful species, and, 

in many instances, of the plants upon which they are found. 
Commenced in 1824 and completed in 1840, in 193 numbers, 
forming 16 volumes, price £43 16s. Now offered to Subscribers, 

new and in the best condition, with 770 coloured plates, at £21. 
Re-issued also in Monthly Parts. price 3s. 6d. 
Vols. I. to V. of the Re-issue now ready, price 42s. each. 
Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 








ARNOLD’S ROMAN HISTORY. 
Just published, a new and cheaper edition of 


HISTORY of ROME, and of the Later 
Roman Commonwealth to the Death of Julius Cesar. By 
THOMAS ARNOLD, D.D., Jate Regius Professor of Modern 
History in the University of Oxford, Head Master of Rugby 
School, and Member of the Archzoiogical Society of Rome. Five 
volumes 8vo, price £3; or separately, History of Rome to the End 
of the Second Punic War, 3 vols, £1 16s.; the Later Roman Com- 
monwealth, from the End of the Second Punic War to the Death 
of Julius Cxsar, 2 vols., £1 4s. 
London: T. Fellowes; F. and J. Rivington; E. Hodgson; J. 
Bain; and Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.: also J. H. and J. Parker, 
Oxford ; and Deighton, Bell, and Co., Cambridge. 





4to cloth, price £5 is. 


CENTURY OF ORCHIDACEOUS 


PLANTS. The Plates selected from Curtis’s Botanical 









Absence, Romance, 2s. ; Album of Vocal Music, 6s.; R lections 
of Wales, 12 books, 3s. each. 


W. VINCENT .WALLACE’S LATEST 
PIANOFORTE MUSIC.—Kinloch of Kinloch, and 1’m o’er young 
to marry yet, 3s.; The gloomy night is gathering fast,and The 
Lass 0’ Gowrie, 35. ; Auld Robin Gray, and The Boatie Rows, 3s.; 
Bonnie Dundee, My Nanny O, and My ain kind Dearie, 3s.; John 
Anderson my Jo, and Thou hast left me ever, Jamie, 3s.; Charlie 
is my darling, and the Campbells are coming, 3s.; Fantasia on 
Scots wha hae, 3s. ; Roslin Castle,and A Highland lad my love 
bee hinetndg 3s.; Home, sweet Home, 3s.; The Banks of Allan 

Vater, 2s. 


London: Robert Cocks and Co., New Burlington Street, W. 


(THE CONSERVATIVE LAND SOCIETY. 

Investors have never received less than 6 per cent., and one 
year 7. The taking of land is quite optional, and there is no 
partnership liability of any kind. Investments can be made from 
£5 upto any amount, and Interest at 5 per cent. per annum is 
paid half-yearly, independently of the Bonus declared at the end 
of the year. The monthly payment on Shares is 8s., after the first 
opening one of 12s. 6d. Prospectuses will be sent free to any part 


of the world, 
CHARLES LEWIS GRUNEISEN, Secretary. 
33, Norfolk Street, Strand, London, W,C. 





. The Descriptions re-written by Sir W. J. HOOKER, 
F.R.S., Director of the Royal Gardens of Kew; with Introduc- 
tion, and Instructions for their Culture, by Joun Cuartes Lyons. 
100 coloured plates. 

“In the exquisite illustrations to this splendid volume, ful! 
justice has been rendered to the oddly formed and often brilliantly 
coloured flowers of this curious and interesting tribe of plants.”— 
WESTMINSTER AND ForEIGN QuARTERLY KEVIEW. 

Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





ADAMS’S SEQUEL TO “ THE CHERRY STONES.” 
In small 8vo, price 3s. 6d. 


(PRE FIRST OF JUNE; or, Schoolboy 

Rivalry: a Second Tale of Charlton School. By the Rev. 
H.C. ADAMS, M.A., late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford ; 
Editor of ‘‘ The Cherry Stones.” 


Rivingtons, Waterloo Place ; 
Of whom may be had, 


1. THE CHERRY STONES;; or, the Force 


of Conscience: a Tale of Charlton School. Fifth Edition. 3s. 6d 





2, TALES OF CHARLTON SCHOOL; 


' containing the above Tales, bound together. 6s. 6d. 
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NEW VOLUME.—CONTINUATION OF 
ALISON’S HISTORY OF EUROPE. 





This day is published, Vol, VII. of 


THE HISTORY OF EUROPE, 


FROM THE RATTLE OF WATERLOO TO THE 
ACCESSION OF LOUIS NAPOLEON. 
In 8vo, price lds. 
The Eighth Volume, completing the Work, and containing 


a carefully compiled Index, will be published in the course 
of this year. 





Witt Biacxwoopn & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


OTICE._THE SIEGE OF 





LUCKNOW. — The first of the 


surviving defenders of Lucknow who has reached England is Mr. 


L. E. Rees. 


He was fortunately able to preserve his Journal of the 


events, in which he was an actor, and which passed before him during 


the siege. 


This narrative, with a plan of Lucknow, and a Portrait of 


Sir H. Lawrence, from a Photograph taken on the spot, is preparing for 
immediate publication, in one volume, by Messrs. Longman and Co, 


LONDON: LONGMAN, BROWN, AND CO., PATERNOSTER ROW. 





THE CONTINENTAL REVIEW. 





On WEDNESDAY, the 3rd of MARCH, will be published, No. I. 
of the 


CONTINENTAL REVIEW. 


Tuts Paper, which will be published Weekly, on Wednesd:y, 
will contain discussions of the more important topics of Continen- 
tal Politics, Statistics of the Financial Position and Economical 
Policy of Foreign Nations, an ample Summary of News from all 
the chief States of Europe, Accounts of the Proceedings in the 
Chambers of Constitutional Countries, Notices of the Current 
Literature of the Continent, and especially of France, Germany, 
and Italy ; Letters from Correspondents in Paris and elsewhere, 
and a great variety of Miscellaneous Information illustrating the 
Condition and the Prospects of Continental Nations. 


Communications and Advertisements to be addressed to the 


Office of the 
“CONTINENTAL REVIEW,” 
No. la, BEDFORD STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 





PpHYoolocia BRITANNICA; or, History 
of the British Seaweeds ; containing Coloured Figures ond 

Descriptions of all the Species of Algw inhabiting the Shore: of 

the British Islands. By WILLIAM HENRY HARVEY,M.D., 

M.R.I.A., Keeper of the Herbarium of the University of Dublin, 

and Professor of Botany to the Dublin Society. With 360 plates. 
In Three Vols. royal 8vo, arranged in the order of publication, 

£7 12s. 6d. 


In Four Vols, royal 8vo, arranged syatematicallyaccording 
to the Synopsis, £7 17s. 6d. 

“The drawings are beautifully executed by the author himself 
on stone, the dissections carefully prepared, and the whole account 
of the species drawn up in such a way as cannot fail to be instruc- 
tive,even to those who are well acquainted with the subject. The 
greater part ofour more common Alge have never been illustrated 
in a manner agreeable to the present state of Algology.”—Gar- 
DENERS' CHRONICLE. 


Lovell Reeve, Henrictta Street, Covent Garden. 





In 12mo, price 7s. 64., the Fifth Edition of 


MANUAL OF THE RUDIMENTS OF 

THEOLOGY ; containing an Abri¢gment of Bp. Tomline’s 
Elements; an Analysis of Paley'’s Evidences ; a Summary of Pear- 
son on the Creed; and a Brief Exposition of the Thirty-nine 
Articles, chiefly from Burnet; Notices of Jewish Rites and 
Ceremonies, &c. By the late Kev. J. B. SMITH, D.D., of Christ’s 
College, Cambridge, Head Master of Horncastle Grammar 
School. 

Rivingtons, Waterloo Place; 
Of whom may be had by the same Author, 


1. A COMPENDIUM OF RUDIMENTS 
in THEOLOGY ; containing a Digest of Butler’s Analogy; an 
Epitome of Graves on the Pentateuch ; and an Analysis of Newton 
on the Prophecies. In 12mo. Second Edition. §&s. 


2. A DIGEST of HOOKER’S ECCLESIAS- 
TICAL POLITY, Inl2mo. 8s. 





NEW WORKS. 





1. 
ILICES EXOTICA; or, Figures and De- 
scriptions of Exotic Ferns, particularly such as are most 
desirable for Cultivation. By Sir W. J. HOOKER, F.R.8. 
10s., beautifully coloured. [Part VIL., this day. 


2. 
ATLAS OF BRITISH SEAWEEDS. Drawn 
from Professor Harvey’s Phycologia Britannica. 6s. beautifully 
coloured, (Part VIIL., this day. 


3. 
SYNOPSIS OF BRITISH SEAWEEDS. 


Compiled, with the Sanction and Assistance of the Author, from 
Professor Harvey’s Phycologia Britannica. One vol., 210 pp., 5s. 


Lovell Reeve, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





VHE PRACTICAL MECHANICS’ 
JOURNAL. Part 120, MARCH, Is.,completing the Tenth 
Volume, contains a large Plate Engraving of Cunard’s Single and 
Double Capstans, 50 Wood Engravings, and 32 pages of quarto 
Jetrerpress, with the Index for the Year, Also original articles on 
Conard’s Ship's Capstan ; Science and Art ; Frictional Cone Gearing 
for Millwork ; Composite Shaping Machine Tool; Gas Light for 
Railway Trains; a Scientific Adieu to 1857; Hick and Son’s 
Fortable Forge; Mechanical Notes from America; Buchanan's 
Heddies; Bertram's Cutting and Measuring Paper; Johnson’s 
Fastenings; Hart’s Signal Lamps; Kamsden's Looms; Long- 
bottom’s Superheated Steam; Whitehead’s Jacquard Cards; 
Smoke in Marine boilers; Adjustable Scythe; Correspondence, 
Scientific Societies, Monthly Notes of Scientific Novelties and 
Memoranda, Patent Law Cases, Lists of Patents and Designs 

Registered, &c. &c, 
Jongman and Co.. Paternoster Row, Editor's Offices, (Offices for 

Patents) 47, Lincoln's Inn Fields, : 








Brack woon's MAGAZINE, for 
MARCH, 1858. No. DIX. Frice 2s. 6d. 
ConTEnTs. 
WHAT WILL HE DO WITH IT? By PISISTRATUS 
CAXTON.—Part X. 
ZANZIBAR; AND TWO MONTHS IN EAST AFRICA,— 
Part II. 


ar 
OUR CONVICTS—PAST AND PRESENT. 
STORIES FROM ANCIENT SIND. 
FOOD AND DRINK. 
SULLIVAN ON CUMBERLAND. 
CURIOSITIES OF NATURAL HISTORY. 
A FEW MORE WORDS FROM MR. JOHN COMPANY TO 
MR. JOHN BULL. 


William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





FBASER'S MAGAZINE for MARCH, 
1858, Price 2s. 6d., contains: 

AN ANGLO-INDIAN VIEW OF THE INDIAN CRISIS. By 
the Author of “ India in Mourning.” 

THE HISTORY OF SCIENCE AND SOME OF ITS 
LESSONS, 

CONCERNING COUNTRY HOUSES AND COUNTRY LIFE, 

RECRUITING. 

LONE-HOUSE DALE. A Tale in Six Chapters. 

BEE EATERS, WRYNECKS, CREEPERS, AND NUT- 
HATCHES. 

EXTENT OF THE INDIAN MUTINIES. 

AARON BURR. 

THE INDIA BILL. A Letter to the Editor on the Proposed 
Council of Eight. 

PHANTASMATA. 

DECLINE AND FALL OF LORD PALMERSTON’S 
MINISTRY. 


London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 





((OLBURN'S NEW MONTHLY MAGA- 
ZINE. 
Edited by W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. 


Contents For MARCH. No. CCCCXLVII. 

LORD JOHN RUSSELL. 

ALNWICK COTTAGE. By the Author of ‘ Ashley.” 

THE FINAL ARCTIC SEARCH. 

THE OLD CHATEAUX OF FRANCE, 

EMILE DE BONNECHOSE: HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By 
SIR NATHANIEL. 

A VISIT TO ICELAND IN THE SUMMER OF 1857. By J. 
WILLIAM BUSHBY. 

THE CIVIL SERVICE COMPETITORS. 

A PLEASANT NIGHT OF IT. 

FIELD SPORTS IN AFRICA, INDIA, AND AT HOME. 

A ROMANCE OF THE LANDES. 

WALTER BAGEHOT’S “ ESTIMATES ” 

LORD PALMERSTON’S INDIA BILL. By CYRUS RED- 
DING. 


Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 
*,* Sold by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 





peetnere MISCELLANY. Price Half-a- 
Crown, 
Contents ron MARCH. No. CCXLY. 
LORD PALMERSTON. 
HEIRESSES. Part lI. 
THE LORD PROYECTOR’S GHOST. By W. CHARLES 
KENT. 


FRENCH FINANCIAL OPERATIONS. 

FERRARI'S GUELFS AND GHIBELINS. | By MONKS- 
HOOD. 

FAINT HEART NEVER WON FAIR LADY. By DUDLEY 
COSTELLO. Chaps. IX., X., XL, XII. 

THANATOS ATHANATOs. 

THE SALONS OF PARIS. 

QUEEN STORK. PartlI. By HENRY SPICER, ESQ. 

AN ILLEGITIMATE DRAMA. 

A NIGHT OF TUMULT. 

London: Kichard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 





UBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE, 
No. CCCIIL, MARCH, 1858, 
GERALD FITZGERALD, “THE CHEVALIER.” By 
HAKRY LORREQUER. Part III. 
LORD MACAULAY. 
THE ROYAL BRIDAL. C.F. A. 
PROFESSORS LEB AND CAIRNES. 
RELATIONS OF THE KELTS AND NORTHMEN. 
POPE AND HIS KIOGRAPHERS. 
BRIALMONT’S DUKE OF WELLINGTON. Part I. 
SPEAK! SMILE! SING! 





ON INDIA. By an Eastern. 

POETRY—MATHEW ARNOLD AND MAC CARTHY. 

THE ERICKSONS—A Tale. 

THE WORSHIPPERS OF MERCURY. 

COMMERCE, INDUSTRY, AND SPECULATION IN 


FRANCE. 
OUR FOREIGN COURIER. No 4, 





Dublin; Hodges, Smith ang Co, London; Hurst and Blackett, 











[HE HOMILIST, for MARCH (No. 40), 
price 1s., post free, contains :—1. Man‘s Moral Mission in the 
World—2. The Satanic and the Divine—3. The Unpardonabdle 
State—4. The Morality of Language—5. Philosophy of Conversion 
—6. Christ the Man of Sorrows—7. The Soul, &c.&c. Monn. 
ments— George Payne, Ralph Wardlaw, John Pye Smith— 
Reviews, &c. 


Price 6s. 6d. cloth. 


THE HOMILIST, Vol. VI. Edited by the 
Rev. DAVID THOMAS. Vol. I., 4s. 6d.; Vols. II: to VI., price 
és. 6d. each. 

‘This work sustains its well-earned reputation. It contains a 
vast deal of vigorous and suggestive thought. ‘ The book has no 
finish,’ observes the editor. We like it all the better for that, 
We have abundance of books finished in more senses than one, 
We are glad of something now and then rough and scarcely 
smelted, upon which we may do all the smith’s work ourselves, 
Good may be accomplished in many more ways than one, and the 
modes of treatment adopted in this volume are such as to meet the 
wants of not a few.” —Evane@eLicaL MaGazing. 


In one Vol., crown 8yvo, price 7s. 6d. cloth. 


THE PENALTIES OF GREATNESS. By 
the Rev. ROBERT FERGUSON, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S.L. 

‘*“A gem of literary brilliance. None but an enthusiastic 
admirer of human greatness could have written it.”—Cuaistian 
TIMEs. 

“* From this book whole passages of pure yet polished English 
may be quoted as models of the richest vernacular, to which 
Macaulay presents but a distant second, whilst antithetical point 
and foreible originality suddenly surprise us with their startling 
vigour, and the mind feels itself as powerfully interested by the 
sentiment as the ear is charmed by the diction.”—Joun Butt. 


In crown 8vo, price 3s. 6d. cloth. 


CHAPELTOWN ; or, the Fellow-Students, 
By an ENGLISH CONGREGATIONAL MINISTER. 


“This volume will charm the reader. It represents, and faith- 
fully portrays, the various aspects of Congregationalism, and 
several of the most noted styles of preaching. The lessons it 
teaches are full of deep significance, and throughout the whole 
narrative there runs a vein of real poetry—a tinge of pathos, 
which glorifies the most prosaic topics and things.”—Britisu 
BANNER. 

London: Ward and Co., Paternoster Row. 





Second Edition. Price 12s. 


RAVELS in the INTERIOR of BRAZIL, 

principally through the Northern Provinces and the Gold 

and Diamond Districts, during the Years 1836-41. By GEORGE 
GARDNER, M.D.,¥.L.S. With Plate and Map. 

“When camping out on the mountain-top or in the wilderness; 
roughing it in his Jong journey through the interior ; observing 
the very singular mode of life there presented to his notice; 
describing the curious characters that feil under his observation; 
the arts or substitutes for arts of the people; and the natural pro- 
ductions of the country;— these travels are full of attraction, 
The book, like the country it describes, is full of new matter.”— 
—SPrEcTaTor. 

“ This volume is from the pen of an able naturalist, whose heart 
is in his occupation. .. . Some of the regions he visited have 
seldom been trodden by Europeans—never by Englishmen; so 
that his observations derive value from the novelty of thematter 
to which they relate."—AtTHEeN ZUM. 


Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





ens Published, 
MPHALOS; an Attempt to Untie the Geo- 


logical Knot. With 56 Illustrations on Wood. Post 8vo, 
lus. 6d. This Work announces and illustrates a grand physical 
Law, which, though hitherto unrecognised, is proved to be of 
universal application in the organic world—the Law of Prochron- 
ism in Creation. On this principle the Author shows that the 
conclusions of geologists as to the great antiquity of the earth are 
not inevitable—that there is another solution of the facts, at 
least possible. 

“The argument is startling. Butitis so ingeniously framed, 
and so enveloped in striking and beautiful illustrations, that it 
carries the reader along with it........ This very ingenious 
analogy........ We cannot deny the merit of ingenuity to Mr. 
Gosse’s analogy, nor of great elegance and skill to his manner of 
illustrating it.”"—Literary Gazerre, Nov. 21, 1857. 

“Mr. Gosse’s argument appears to us both ingenious and 
important...,...His argument, which is not in itself at all difti- 
cult to apprehend, has been exhibited here with all the clearness 
that could possibly have been desired........ It is a striking, 
almost an appalling vision, that is unfolded to us by this buld 
theory.’’—Sr. James’s Curonicrie, Nov. 26, 1857. 

“His book is written in a very lively style; his illustrations are 
beautiful, and many of them unusual; his reasonings are very 
ingenious; and his thoughts highly suggestive, and frequently 
profound; his infurmation is multiform and minute; and he 
mokes it bear upon the elucidation of his main argument with 
remarkable effect.”—Brirish Mrssencer, January, |$58. 

“We have no hesitation in pronouncing this book to be the 
most important and best written that has yet appeared on thé 
very interesting question with which it deals. We believe the 
logic of the book to be unanswerable, ita postulates true, its laws 
fairly deduced,"—Nar. Hist. Review, Jan, 1858, 

Yan Voorst, Paternoster Row, 
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REVIEWS. 


The History of Herodotus. A new English 
Version, edited with copious Notes and 
Appendices illustrating the History and 
Geography of Herodotus, from the most 
Recent Sources of Information. By George 
Rawlinson, M.A., assisted by Colonel Sir 
Henry Rawlinson, K.C.B., and Sir J. G. 
Wilkinson, F.R.S. 4 vols. Vol. I. Murray. 

We should be very sorry by any remarks of 
ours to damp the curiosity with which eager 
scholars will tear open the pages of this first 
volume of the long promised Herodotus, or 
to detract from the enjoyment with which it 
will be relished by thousands of inquiring 
minds. The sanction under which it appears 
—the names on the title page—are a sufii- 
cient guarantee for something unusual in the 
way of learning and research. Indeed it 
would be difficult to select two persons whose 
opinions upon the subjects here discussed 
would be, on all hands, more anxiously called 
for than Sir Henry Rawlinson and Sir Gard- 
ner Wilkinson. Never before has the “Father 
of History ” been introduced to the English 
reader under such promising auspices. That 
nothing may be wanting to give it prestige, 
the work is inscribed to Mr. Gladstone. Yet 
we are bound to record our opinion that 
the success of the volume is neither complete 
nor decisive. 

The circumstances under which it has been 
prepared for publication must be considered. 
Seven years ago the translator, Mr. George 
Rawlinson, promised a work, the object of 
which should be to “present the English 
reader with a correct yet free translation, 
and to collect and methodise for the student 
the chief illustrations of the author, which 
modern learning and research had up to 
that time accumulated.” 

During the progress of the undertaking, a 
series of discoveries continued to be made, 
and it was thought right to embody the results. 
Portions of the work had thus to be re- 
written ; and the absence of Sir Henry Raw- 
linson from England during three years out 
of seven is preferred as another reason for its 
late appearance. .Mr. Rawlinson thus as- 
sumes that the main point for which he 
has to apologise to the public is delay. It 
may possibly appear that the reasons ad- 
vanced to meet this supposed objection are 
necessary to excuse some graver imper- 
fections. 

This volume consists of a translation of the 
first book, Clio, preceded by three chapters 
on the life and writings of Herodotus. These 
are all by Mr. George Rawlinson. The foot- 
notes appended to the translation are gene- 
rally by the same editor, but occasionally, as 
to some important points, by the two last 
named on the title page. Then follow the 
appendices, in the form of eleven essays. 
Three of these—viz., “On the Ten Tribes of 
the Persians,” “On the Early History of 
Babylonia,” and “On the Religion of the 
Babylonians and Assyrians,” are signed with 


-the initials H. C. R., indicating that they 


have been contributed by Sir Henry Rawlin- 
son; and a note “On the Various Titles of 
Jupiter” is written by Sir Gardner Wilkin- 
son. All the rest, it would appear, is the 
work of the principal editor, Mr. George 
Rawlinson. 

The three opening chapters of which we 
have spoken are a fit and necessary introduc- 
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tion to the translation. They gradually rise 
in importance as they go on, beginning with 
a statement of the few known facts about the 
historian’s life, and ending with a discussion 
of his merits and defects as a writer. In 
these chapters there is little that calls for 
special notice, and we have only to say that 
the facts appear to have been carefully arrayed 
with a due regard to their respective degrees 
of credibility, and after full consideration of 
the numerous authorities, including Niebuhr, 
Bihr, Dahlmann, and Colonel Mure. With- 
out such predecessors, indeed, this compilation 
would have been a task of immense reading 
and labour. At present it is an able recast 
of old materials ; the actual novelties being, 
perhaps, confined to the inquiry of how far 
Herodotus was led into error by his in- 
formants in Egypt, Babylon, and Persia. 
This inquiry is, of course, carried on in a 
great measure by the aid of recent monumen- 
tal discoveries. The misrepresentations of the 
Egyptian priests were, indeed, known before, 
but how far the Babylonian history was cor- 
rect was a matter of uncertainty. What Mr. 
Rawlinson tells us—founded upon examina- 
tion of contemporary documents—is, that the 
Babylonian history is correct in its outline, 
but that it contains some most remarkable 
mistakes, which he enumerates in a note. 
At the same time the narrative of Berosus is 
confirmed in numerous instances by the 
records, and that of Ctesias shown to be 
worthless. Ctesias, indeed, is supposed by 
some persons to have made up a list of 
imaginary Assyrian kings, and to have 
borrowed their names from the Persian 
pharmacopeeia, as they frequently resemble 
the appellations of well-known drugs! © So in 
Persian history Herodotus has been compared 
with the results of recent discovery, and the 
discrepancies are pointed out. Here the 
introductory essays are valuable, as also in 
those few points where the writer differs 
from Col. Mure, pointing cut in one instance 
(p. 99) a mistranslation, challenging his 
opinion in another (p. 92), respecting the 
divine inspiration of oracles, and defending 
the historian from his somewhat severe 
strictures in various cases, (see pp. 99, 106, 
110, 111, 141, &.) Here Mr. Rawlinson 
appears to advantage as the apolugist for 
Herodotus, and generally makes good his 
points. He himself enters into disquisitions, 
rather needlessly prolouged, upon the style, 
merits, defects, &c., of the historian, often 
taking great pains to say what every reader 
best feels and enjoys for himself. Occa- 
sionally there are passages, however, of con- 
siderable critical discernment, as the folluw- 
ing :— 

! The power of Herodotus to portray female 
character is also worthy of notice. Unlike Thu- 
cydides, who passes over in contemptuous silence 
the part played by women in the transactions 
which he undertakes to record, Herodotus seizes 
every opportunity of adding variety and zest to his 
narrative, by carefully introducing to our notice 
the females concerned in his events. In Nitocris 
we have the ideal of a great Oriental queen, wise, 
grand, magnificent, ostentatious ; prophetic in her 
foresight, clever in her designs, splendid in the 
execution of whatever works she takes in hand ; 
the beautifier at once and the skilful protector of 
her capital; bent on combining utility with orna- 
ment, and in her works of utility having regard to 
the benefit of the great mass of her subjects. With 
her,Tomyris, the other female character of the first 
book, contrasts remarkably. Tomyris is the per- 
fection of a barbaric as Nitocris is of a civilised 
princess. Bold and warlike rather than sagacious 
or prudent, noble, careless, confident, full of pas- 











sion, she meets the great conqueror of the East 
with a defiant, almost with a triumphant, air, chi- 
valrously invites him to cross her frontier unmo- 
lested, only anxious for a fair fight, disdainful of 
petty manceuvres, and unsuspicious of artifices. 
When the civilised monarch has deluded and en- 
trapped her son, she shows a single trait of 
womanly softness, consenting to waive the vindi- 
cation of her people’s honour upon the condition of 
receiving back her captured child. On the failure 
of her application, and the extinction of her last 
hope by the voluntary death of that unhappy 
youth, nothing is left her but an undying grief 
and a fierce and quick revenge. At the head of 
her troops she engages and defeats her son’s de- 
stroyer ; and as he falls in the thick of the fight, 
she vents her wrath on his dead body by insult, 
mutilation, and defilement, in the true spirit of an 
outraged and infuriated barbarian. The whole 
character is in excellent keeping, and, however 
unhistoric, is certainly most true to nature.” 
When, however, we come to the translation, 
which is next in order, it is here, strange to 
say, that the great defect of the book lies. 
Mr. Rawlinson professes himself anxious to 
give a correct rendering of the author. He 
even goes so far as to mention instances where 
he has departed from strict accuracy. In the 
preface he says—and it was the first passage 
that struck our eye ominously—* Occasional 
passages offensive to modern delicacy have 
been retrenched.” Examination, however, 
shows that this emasculating operation has 
been sparingly had-recourse to ; and we have 
nothing to complain of, except that the 
principle is a dangerous one. Further, Mr. 
Rawlinson says—* Other passages have been 
modified by the alteration of a few phrases.” 
For this liberty no reason or pretext is alleged, 
and when we see how it has been exercised, 
we most emphatically protest against it. No 
translator, we say, is justified in altering 
phrases without pointing out the places 
where and the reason why he has adopted 
such a course. To come more nearly to the 
point, the first thing we find wanting in the 
translation is style. Now every man will 
probably form for himself an ideal of how 
Herodotus ought to be rendered, but all 
surely will agree that uniformity of English 
idiom ought to be observed. But whilst we 
find in some parts of the translation a sort of 
medieval English phraseology, in others we 
have expressions which are the growths of the 
last half century. As if a man in turning a 
bit of English into Greek were to intermingle 
the style of Herodotus with that of Plato! 
At chap. 8 we find “ fairest” used in the sense 
of the “ most handsome ;” and further on we 
read, “I beseech thee, ask me not to do 
wickedly,” &c., and yet in chap 6 we hear of 
the barbarians “holding relations” with the 
Greeks. In chap. 9 we have the objection- 
able expression, “to peruse her person,” in 
the sense of to “behold” or to “ inspect her 
person.” At 14 we hear of a throne which 
“lies” in’ the same place as certain goblets ; 
a throne, we submit, “stands” and does not 
“lie.” In style, therefore, we do not find, 
what we might expect, a flow of pure, 
clear, and idiomatic English, either of the 
Elizabethan age, or the Swiftian age, or 
of modern times, or of any ‘age you please, 
provided it be only sustained - throughout 
with character and spirit. But further, Mr. 
Rawlinson rather prides: himself on being 
correct. He finds fault with Beloe and Mr. 
Tsaac Taylor, and sets Col. Mure right in a 
mistranslation. Well, to our surprise, we 
find this critical writer, this ex-tutor of 
Exeter college, Oxford, full of such in- 
accuracies as can scarcely be believed possible. 
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We will give a selection of the following 
instances picked up on a most cursory 
perusal of the opening pages. 

At chap. 5, Mr. Rawlinson translates 
“Suspecting herself to be with child ”—the 
Greek is, “ When she found that she was 
with child.” Shortly after Mr. Rawlin- 
son writes,“ Which of these two accounts 
is true, I shall not take the trouble to 
decide.” Herodotus says, “Whether this 
(the latter) account be true, or how other- 
wise this affair happened, I shall not further 
discuss.” He does not intimate that one of 
the two accounts must be true. Chap. 6, 
“ Falls into the Euxine,” is the bald transla- 
tion of “ Falls into the sea called the Euxine, 
or HospitableSea.” At chap. 10,Mr. Rawlinson 
says, “ When night came,” the original being 
“ when bedtime came,” which is quite another 
thing. In chap. 11, there are various inter- 
polations and inaccuracies. “He hastened 
to choose from her retinue,” is quite un- 
authorized. The sentence, “Now it often 
happened before that the queen had desired 
to confer with him (Gyges), and he was ac- 
customed to come at her call,” extremely 
exaggerates. the frequentative. All Herodo- 
tus say is, that “he was accustomed before to 
go frequently, as often as the queen sent for 
him.” At chap. 24, we hear that Arion 
“walked ” to Corinth, where the original is 
simply “went.” At chap. 26, we are told 
that Croesus succeeded to the throne “ in his 
thirty-fifth year.” The Greek says at thirty- 
five years of age, viz.; in his thirty-sixth 
year (see also p. 355, note 2). At chap. 35, 
the expression occurs, “For the Argive men 
stood thick around the car ;’ whereas Hero- 
dotus simply says, “ For the Argive men who 
were standing round,” not a word about 
“ standing thick.” In chap. 36, the word 
tenndialed “hunting array ” implies a “ pack 
of hounds,” of which the translator takes no 
note whatever. In chap. 50, we read of the 
golden statue of a lion “falling from its place 
upon the ingots,” an expression capable of 
two meanings, where the true rendering is, 
“ fell from the ingots on which it was placed.” 
In chap. 51, Mr. Rawlinson translates, “They, 
too (the bowls), were moved after the fire.” The 
Greek preposition here never means “ after ;” 
the right reading is “about,” or “at the time 
of the fire.” This is the worst mistake yet 
noticed. At chap. 55, we are told that 
Creesus “wished to make” constant use of 
the Delphic Oracle. Herodotus says that 
he did actually indulge himself in the frequent 
use of it. This sentence occurs in chap. 59, 
“As he was employed in sacrificing, the 
cauldrons which stood near, full of water and 
of the flesh of the victims, began to boil 
without the help of fire, and continued till the 
water overflowed the pot (pots ?).” Now the 
reader who pays the least attention sees that 
if the cauldrons were full, they would overflow 
directly on their beginning to boil. Accord- 
ingly, on turning to Herodotus, we find not a 
word about “continuation ;” he simply says 
“they boiled and overflowed.” At chap. 60, a 
suspicious paragraph occurs, in the well-known 
story of Phya’s entrance into Athens in the 
character of Athene. “And here the device 
on which they hit was the silliest to be found 
in all history.” Very unlikely that Hero- 
dotus should talk about “all history.” On 
reference it appears that what he says is, 
“They hit upon a very silly device, in my 
judgment,” or, “as far as I can see.” 

These are taken at random from the first 
sixty chapters only, beyond which we have not 


read. An almost equally long list might be 
extracted of unwarranted interpolations, such 
as the following :—“[this fancy had strange 
consequences],” p. 161 ; “actions [of which I 
will now proceed to give an account|,” p. 166 ; 
“ Afterwards he turned his thoughts (to the 
alliance which he had been recommended to 
contract, and sought to] ascertain, &c. ;’ where 
all between brackets is inserted by the trans- 
lator. Herodotus writes “Gyges,” and Mr. 
Rawlinson translates “his follower Gyges,” 
c.12; the historian says that, “ Alyattes, the 
Lydian, reigned for fifty-seven years ;” and his 
translator states that, having “reigned over 
the land of Lydia for fifty-seven years, Alyattes 
died,” c. 25. The two statements are wide 
apart as possible. In chap. 19, the trans- 
lator, on the other hand, omits to state what 
Herodotus says—viz., that the firing of the 
Milesian harvest fields was the act “of the 
soldiery.” 

We don’t pretend that these are not mis- 
takes which a moment’s consideration would 
remove ; but because the meaning of Herodo- 
tus is generally very easy to ascertain, is that 
a reason why he should be treated with this 
neglect ? Mr. Rawlinson has, in fact, despised 
this part of his task from its facility, and thus 
allowed gross errors to creep into a book 
which he seems to fancy he has made as cor- 
rect as possible. 

If we turn to the foot notes, much will be 
found that is new and interesting ; but in the 
majority of cases the reader is referred to the 
essays at the end of the volume. One of Mr. 
Rawlinson’s most happy interpretations, it ap- 
pears to us, occurs in the passage about the 
male and female flutes, which men played at the 
head of the army of Alyattes. It is explained 
that flutes of different pitches are probably 
meant ; that of the lower tone being the male, 
and the more treble or high sounding the 
female. This corresponds with the system of 
“magadizing,” or singing first and second, 
known to have prevailed amongst the Greeks. 
Tn the note 7, in chap. 46, on the other hand, 
Mr. Rawlinson troubles himself very need- 
lessly to tell the reader that Herodotus con- 
sidered Egypt to bein Asia, and notin Africa. 
This fact, though remarkable enough in its 
way, is not called for by the text. Whenever 
Sir Henry Rawlinson’s notes occur, the reader 
is sure to find previous theories modified or va- 
ried to some extent. Observe the account of the 
myth of Io, p. 155; the ingenious connexion 
between the Phcenicians and the people of Col- 
chis, p. 156 ; the note on the Halys, p. 159 ; 
a speculation in favour of the Lydian origin 
of the Etruscans, followed in the next note by 
another speculation, arising out of the same 
fact, in favour of the Semitic origin of the 
Lydians, p. 160; the note on Thales and 
eclipses, p. 212 ; on Cilicia, p. 213 ; on Agba- 
tana, p. 240; with the dissertations on the 
seven circular coloured walls, of which so 
much has been said ; on the secret society of 
the Ali Allahis of Persia, p. 273 ; on Persian 
customs, pp. 274—277 ; the sketch of Sheikh 
Ali Mirza, with his body guard of sixty sons, 
p-277; and finally, the numerous dissertations 
on the site of Babylon and the Chaldzan his- 
tory. In these respects this volume enlarges 
knowledge and opens the thoughts ; though 
too often the reader is warned against the 
uncertainty of the best conclusions, and asked 
to suspend his judgment. These border lands 
of history seem long doomed to be a battle- 
field of conflicting theories. Mr. Birch’s in- 
genious suggestion that Croesus sacrificed a 





| lamb and a tortoise, because these were the 


animals sacred to Apollo and Ammon, re- 
minding the reader of Bryant and his theory 
about the plagues of Egypt, will be duly ap- 
preciated, p. 179; and the note on the tomb 
of Alyattes, with its illustrations, is interest- 
ing. 

Finally, the main attraction of the volume 
lies in the essays. These vary in interest, 
but are all valuable. The first, On the 
History of Lydia; the third, On Median 
Chronology and History ; the sixth, On the 
Early History of Babylon ; the seventh, On 
the Chronology and History of Assyria ; and 
the eighth, On the History of the Later 
Babylonians, are attempts to re-arrange a 
mass of broken and scattered fragments—to 
supply defects, and to reconcile conflicting 
statements, such as we have rarely seen, 
They tax severely the resources of knowledge, 
and call for the highest efforts of criticism on 
the part of the compilers. Sir H. Rawlinson 
thus concludes a masterly sketch of the range 
of Assyrian civilization :— 

‘¢ Among them [the ornaments] are some which 
anticipate inventions believed til! lately to have 
been modern. Transparent glass (which, however, 
was known also in ancient Egypt) is one of these ; 
but the most remarkable of all is the lens discovered 
at Nimrud, of the use of which as a magnifying 
agent there is abundant proof. If it be added to 
this, that the buildings of the Assyrians show them 
to have been well acquainted with the principle of the 
arch, that they constructed aqueducts and drains, 
that they knew the use of the lever and roller, that 
they understood the arts of inlaying, enamelling, 
and overlaying with metals, and that they cut gems 
with the greatest skill and finish, it will be appa- 
rent that their civilization equalled that of almost 
any ancient country, and that it did not fall im- 
measurably behind the boasted achievements of the 
moderns, With much that was barbaric still 
attaching to them, with a rude and inartificial 
government, ‘savage passions, a debasing religion, 
and a general tendency to materialism, they were, 
towards the close of their empire, in all the arts 
and appliances of life, very nearly on a par with 
ourselves ; and thus their history furnishes a warn- 
ing—which the records of nations constantly repeat 
—that the greatest material prosperity may co-exist 
with the decline—and herald the downfal—of a 
kingdom.” : 

Time and discovery must test the truth of 
further conclusions which rest at present on 
the high authority of Sir H. Rawlinson alone. 
They will then possibly receive that stamp of 
certainty which, it must be confessed, they do 
not always bear at present. They will be 
freed from those speculations and conjectures 
which swarm up when any new source of 
error presents itself. Let us take one case— 
In note 2, p. 411, we read, “ But all astro- 
nomical calculations are uncertain, since they 
assume the uniformity of the moon’s motion, 
which is a very doubtful point.” We confess 
this is the first time we ever heard that 
astronomers assumed the uniformity of the 
moon’s motion: though what is meant per- 
haps is, that they assume all her changes to 
be periodic. But the statement is of the most 
alarming character, as it at once destroys the 
value of all calculations founded upon 
eclipses, and makes a dead letter of L’Art de 
vérifier les Dates, However unwillingly, we 
must conclude that the whole subject is too 
immature for historical construction ; that 
the work of discovery and reformation cannot 
go on together ; and that this book, though 
one of the most important of the age, is but a 
stepping-stone to the summit of absolute 
historical certainty. The printing of the 
volume, which extends in some cases to 
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Hebrew, is admirable throughout. Mistakes 
are extremely rare ; one ovcursin the Hebrew 
for Gebal, p. 658. Several woodcuts are dis- 

ersed through the pages, and a map at the 
end, with underlined names, as taken from 
the inscriptions, is a valuable and necessary 


guide. 








Recollections of the Last Days of Shelley and 
Byron. By E. J. Trelawny. Moxon. 
Byzon and Shelley were friends, and had 
many tastes and opinions in common; yet no 
two men could have been more unlike. 
Byron was vain, self-conscious, selfish, arti- 
ficial, cynical; Shelley was self-forgetful, dis- 
interested, natural, and overflowing with 
human sympathies. Byron’s poetry was 
wrung from him by his thirst ‘of admiration, 
and a gnawing desire to vindicate his superi- 
ority, in spite of some natural disadvantages 
which his vanity exaggerated ; but even when 
most successful, he affected to despise and 
undervalue the art to which he owed his 
fame. His ambition was to be a deep drinker, 
a bruiser, a swimmer, a daring rider, a grand 
seigneur, and aman about town. Shelley wrote 
poetry because he loved it. His mouth spoke 
rom the abundance of his heart. Sincere 
in everything, he had no desire to conceal 
his love for poetry, and cared not to emu- 
late the glories of Beau Brummel and 
“the Game Chicken.” Byron affected to 
disbelieve in Christianity, because he thought 
it showed courage, and gave him an opportu- 
nity for displaying his scorn for the rest of 
the world, especially for that decorous part 
of it which was shocked at his irregularities. 
Shelley’s unbelief arose from conviction ; and 
while he led a life which no Christian need 
have been ashamed of, he combated the 
Christian faith from the mistaken idea that it 
was inconsistent with freedom of thought, 
and therefore with human progress. Byron’s 
heart was hardened by indiscriminate pro- 
fligacy: Shelley’s had never lost the fresh- 

ness of purity and innocence. 
The same opposition may be observed in 
their respective destinies as poets. In exact 
ache as the toe of Byron wanes, 
helley’s waxes. The world went mad after 


Lord Byron in his lifetime—Shelley was un- 
known beyond a small circle of intimates. 
Every line that Byron wrote was received 
with entusimusy, as he called it, by love-sick 
damsels and boys, who had discovered at 
eighteen the profound truth that “ allis vanity 


and vexation of spirit.” Shelley's finest 
poems fell still-born from the press. But now 
that both are gone, the sentence of the public 
is nearly reversed. We turn with something 
akin to disgust from the Laras, and Corsairs, 
and Giaours who filled our youthful minds 
with high aspirations to set the Thames Police 
at defiance, while Shelley is the companion 
ofour winter fireside, and our summer rambles 
through the wood and by the river's brink. 

_ The characters of the two poets are brought 
into strong contrast in the very entertaining 
and suggestive volume of recollections which 
we now have before us. Mr. Trelawny, as 
the public is aware, formed one of that small 


‘society of English, resident in Italy, which 


numbered Byron and Shelley among its 
members. He, like them, appears to have 
hung loosely on the world, and to have been 
ready to go to any place, or to engage in any 
adventure which promised pleasure and ex- 
citement, and, with this view, was travel- 
ling on the Continent. Finding some of 





Shelley’s works in a German _ bookseller’s 
shop, he became interested in the poet, and at 
the instance of Mr. Williams, whose acquain- 
tance he made on the banks of the Genevan 
lake, he went to Italy early in 1822, joined 
Byron and Shelley at Pisa, and from that 
time forward was in constant and confidential 
communication with both of them till their 
deaths. 

But before we pass on to the more imme- 
diate subject of the book we must give our 
readers the following curious picture of 
another poet. Mr. Trelawny meets at the 
hotel three pedestrian tourists, a gentleman 
with his wife and her sister :— 


“‘The man was evidently a denizen of the north, 
his accent harsh, skin white, of an angular and 
bony build, and self-confident and dogmatic in his 
opinions. The precision and quaintness of his 
language, as well as his eccentric remarks on com- 
mon things, stimulated my mind. Our icy islanders 
thaw rapidly when they have drifted into warmer 
latitudes: broken loose from its anti-social system, 
mystic casts, coteries, sets and sects, they lay aside 
their purse-proud, tuft-hunting, and toadying ways, 
and are very apt to run riot in the enjoyment of 
all their senses. Besides, we are compelled to talk 
in. strange company, if not from good breeding, to 
prove our breed, as the gift of speech is often our 
principal if not sole distinction from the rest of the 
brute animals, 

‘To return to our breakfast. The travellers, 
flushed with health, delighted with their excursion, 
and with appetites earned by bodily and mental 
activity, were in such high spirits that Roberts and 
I caught the infection of their mirth; we talked as 
loud and fast as if under the exhilarating influence 
of champagne, instead of such sedative compound 
as café aw lait. I can rescue nothing out of 
oblivion but a few last words. The stranger ex- 
pressed his disgust at the introduction of carriages 
into the mountain districts of Switzerland, and at 
the old fogies who used them. 

*¢ As to the arbitrary, pitiléss, Godless wretches,’ 
he exclaimed, ‘*‘ who have removed nature’s land- 
marks by cutting roads through Alps and Apen- 
nines, until all things are reduced to the same dead 
level, they will be arraigned hereafter with the 
unjust: they have robbed the best specimens of 
what men should be, of their freeholds in the 
mountains ; the eagle, the black cock, and the red 
deer they have tamed or exterminated. The lover 
of nature can nowhere find a solitary nook to con- 
template her beauties. Yesterday,’ he continued, 
‘at the break of day, T scaled the most rugged 
height within my reach; it looked inaccessible ; 
this pleasant delusion was quickly dispelled ; I was 
rudely startled out of a deep reverie by the accursed 
jarring, jingling, and rumbling of a caléche, and 
harsh voices that drowned the torrent’s fall.’ 

“The stranger, now hearing a commotion in the 
street, sprang on his feet, looked out of the window, 
and rang the bell violently. 

“© Waiter,’ he said, ‘is that our carriage ? Why 
did you not tell us? Come, lasses, be stirring, the 
freshness of the day is gone. You may rejoice in 
not having to walk; there is a chance of saving 
the remnants of skin the sun has left on our chins 
and noses,—to-day we shall be stewed instead of 
barbecued.’ 

‘On their leaving the room to get ready for 
their journey, my friends Roberts told me the 
strangers were the poet Wordsworth, his wife and 
sister. 

** Who could have divined this? I could see no 
trace, in the hard features and weather-stained 
brow of the outer man, of the divinity within him. 
In a few minutes the travellers re-appeared ; we 
cordially shook hands, and agreed to meet again at 
Geneva. Now that I knew that I was talking to 
one of the veterans of the gentle craft, as there 
was no time to waste in idle ceremony, I asked 
him abruptly what he thought of Shelley as a 
poet ? 

‘** Nothing,’ he replied, as abruptly. 





‘Seeing my surprise, he added, ‘A poet who 
has not produced a good poem before he is twenty- 
five, we may conclude cannot, and never wilt 
do so.’ 

‘*¢The Cenci!’ I said eagerly. 

‘*¢ Won't do,’ he replied, shaking his head, as 
he got into the carriage: a rough-coated Scotch 
terrier followed him. 

“<¢ This hairy fellow is our flea-trap,’ he shouted 
out, as they started off.” 


Here Mr. Trelawny moralizes on the env 
of poets and the story of Cain and Abel. 
We can quite account for Wordsworth’s 
answer without calling in the aid of any of the 
malignant passions. What could a man just. 
starting in a caléche from the door of an inn, 
and thinking of anything rather than criticism, 
answer to such a question as Mr. Trelawny 
put to Wordsworth? He might have done 
one of three things. He might have got out, 
dismissed the carriage, and discussed the 
question ; or he might have uttered some un- 
meaning complimentary commonplace; the 
only remaining course open to him, and in 
our opinion it was the best, was to answer as 
he did—* nothing.” 

The daily life of Byron and Shelley is de- 
scribed by Mer. Trelawny, and is characteristic 
of the two poets. We should imagine, @ 
priori, that Byron’s poetry was the result of 
a dawdling life, late hours, and the discontent 
and cynicism which flow from them; while 
Shelley’s speaks the freshness of morning, and 
the calm physical enjoyment produced by 
early hours, air, and exercise. Byron used 
to get up at noon; then he got upon his: 
horse, dawdled along the same road day after- 
day, stopped at the same podere, practised 
pistol shooting, and returned at the same 
slow pace as he went. Then followed a 
frugal dinner, for he dared not eat for fear of 
growing fat, thén a visit to an Italian family, 
and then — “The midnight lamp and the 
immortal verses.” Shelley, on the contrary, 
got up at six, read Plato, Sophocles, or 
Spinoza while he munched a crust of bread ; 
then he sailed with his friend Williams on 
the Arno, and made his escape to some grotto 
or lake in the depths of the pine-forests, 
where he gazed upon nature and wrote; and 
when the birds went to roost, he took himself 
home. 

To vary the monotony of this life, more 
suited to the speculative nature of poets than to 
the practical tastes of a soldier, Mr. Trelawny 

roposed that Byron and Shelley should each 
Buikl a yacht, and, instead of creeping about 
the Arno, expatiate on the bosom of the blue 
Mediterranean. In due time Lord Byron 
and Mr. Trelawny found themselves masters 
of the Bolivar, a large schooner, while Shelley 
and Williams contented themselves with an 
open boat called the Don Juan. Byron 
wisely, perhaps, seldom trusted himself on 
board the yacht; but he did not, in fact, like 
the sea; and Shelley met his death in the 
unfortunate Don Juan. ‘ 

On the 8th of July, 1822, at 3 o'clock in 
the afternoon, Shelley and Williams em- 
barked at Leghorn in the Don Juan, to 
return to their home in the Gulf of Spezzia. 
Mr. Trelawny was to accompany them in 
the Bolivar, but was prevented in conse- 
quence of some informality in the ship’s 
papers. Soon after the sky became dark, 
and a violent thunderstorm came crashing 
over the bay. The ships riding in the har- 
bour threw out additional anchors, and the 
feluccas and fishing-boats came scudding in, 
continually running foul of each other and 
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of the ships. The night passed away, and 
next morning Mr. Trelawny questioned the 
crews of all the small craft, but they knew 
nothing of the Don Juan. On the third day 
he rode to Pisa. “I told my fears to Hunt,” 
says Mr. Trelawny, “and then went upstairs 
to Byron ; when I told him his lip quivered, 
and his voice faltered as he questioned me.” 
At length some bottles and a keg belonging 
to the Don Juan were washed ashore; but 
it was not till many days after that the bodies 
of Shelley and Williams were found. In- 
quiries were made in all directions, but no one 
had seen the Don Juan go down; and from 
the position of the boat, and the manner in 
which she was stove in, Mr. Trelawny be- 
lieves that she was run down by one of the 
feluccas. 

This is the account which Mr. Trelawny 
ives of the matter; but the public has been 
avoured lately, by the Rev. Mr. Gilfillan, 

with a much more striking and circumstantial 
picture of the scene. That divine and critic 
tells us, in his ‘ Gallery of Literary Portraits,’ 
that “To a gentleman who at the time was 
with a glass surveying the sea, the scene of 
his drowning assumed a very striking appear- 
ance. A great many vessels were visible, and 
among them one small skiff which attracted 
his particular attention. Suddenly a dreadful 
storm, attended by thunder and columns of 
lightning, swept over the sea and eclipsed the 
prospect. When it had passed he looked 
again. The larger cndtels were all safe, 
riding upon the swell ; the skiff only had gone 
down for ever.” It did not go down Sor 
ever, for it was fished u again by Mr. Tre- 
lawny. However, Mr. Gilfillan proceeds to 


draw from this narrative an argument for 
the truth of Christianity, as if Shelley would 
not have been drowned if he had been a 


Christian. Mr. Trelawny made the most 
searching inquiries all along the coast; 
Shelley’s wife was on the spot, and Byron, 
Hunt, Roberts, and hundreds more, were 
deeply interested in knowing the circum- 
stances connected with the loss of the Don 
Juan. Is it credible that if a gentleman had 
been surveying the whole scene through a 
glass, none of them should have heard 
anything about it? Or if Mr. Trelawny had 
heard the circumstances from the gentleman 
with the glass, would he have been in doubt 
whether the vessel foundered or was run 
down? We believe Mr. Gilfillan’s account 
to be simply one of those “ pious frauds” by 
which weak and vain persons think they can 
improve the position of Christianity ; unless, 
indeed, we must impute it to the still more 
unworthy motive of a desire to write a flashy 
paragraph at the expense of truth. 

The sequel of the sad story is well known. 
The mutilated bodies were exhumed, and 
burned with foolish and unreal pagan rites by 
Mr. Trelawny, Lord Byron and Mr. Leigh 
Hunt being present. The ashes of Shelley 
were buried in the Protestant cemetery at 
Rome, and those of Mr. Williams were sent 
to England. We shall not quote the grisly 
story of the funeral pyre, or recount Byron's 
idle talk as he saw the body of his friend fall 
to pieces on the huge gridiron which Mr. 
Trelawny had prepared for the purpose of the 
cremation. We should be disposed to agree 
with him that this apparent levity on the part 
of Byron proceeded from an affected desire to 
conceal the depth of his feelings rather than 
from want of sensibility, but that we rather 
attribute it to a feeling akin to the fine 
eipoveia of Hamlet in the scene at Ophelia’s 





grave. The weak and uneducated would 
simply shrink and faint at such a spectacle. 
To a mind of deep thought and sensibility it 
suggests comparisons between the ghastly 
corpse before it, all decomposed and falling 
into dust, and the same “we te when informed 

the immortal spirit. And the contrast 
elicits fanciful words which, to the unimagina- 
tive and the materialistic, seem light and un- 
feeling. So dangerous is it to depart in the 
smallest degree from the stereotyped conven- 
tionalisms of society—at least if people find it 
necessary to hang upon the opinion of the 
world. 

The two distinct worlds in which the 
speculative and practical respectively live, 
are comically depicted in an interview between 
poor Shelley and a Yankee skipper. The 
poet had been dragged by Mr. Trelawny on 
board an American vessel, when the following 
conversation ensued :— 


“When I commended her [the ship's] beauty,” 
says Mr Trelawny, ‘he [the American] said, 
‘I do expect, now we have our new copper on, 
she has a look of the brass sarpent, she has as 
slick a run, and her bearings are just where they 
should be.’ 

“I said we wished to build a boat after her 
model. 

***Then I calculate you must go to Baltimore 
or Boston to get one ; there is no one on this side 
the water can do the job. We have our freight ail 
ready, and are homeward bound ; we have elegant 
accommodation, and you will be across before 
your young friend’s beard is ripe fora razor. Come 
down, and take an observation of the state cabin,’ 

“It was about seven and a-half feet by five ; 
‘plenty of room to live or die comfortably in,’ he 
observed, and then pressed us to have a chaw of 
real old Virginian cake, i.e. tobacco, and a cool 
drink of peach brandy. I made some observation 
to him about the Greek vessel we had visited, 

- ***Crank as an eggshell,’ he said ; ‘too man 
sticks and top hamper, she looks like a bundle of 
chips going to hell to be burnt.’ 

“I seduced Shelley into drinking a wine-glass 
of weak. grog, the first and last he ever drank. The 
Yankee would not let us go until we had drunk, 
under the star-spangled banner, to the memory of 
Washington, and the prosperity of the American 
commonwealth. 

“** As a warrior and statesman,’ said Shelley, 
‘he was righteous in all he did. unlike all who lived 
before or since ; he never used his power but for 
the benefit of his fellow-creatures, 

* He fought, 
For truth and wisdom, foremost of the brave ; 
Him glory’s idle glances dazzled not; 
*Twas his ambition, generous and great, 
A life to life’s great end to consecrate,’ 

“¢Stranger,’ said the Yankee, ‘truer words 
were never spoken; there is dry rot in all the 
main timbers of the Old World, and none of you 
will do any good till you are docked, refitted, and 
annexed to the New. You must log that song 
you sang ; there ain’t many Britishers that will say 
as much of the man that whipped them; so just 
set these lines down in the log, or it won’t go for 
nothing.’ ” 


We cannot follow Mr. Trelawny through 
his interesting account of the negotiations re- 
specting the Hellenic war of independence, 
or tell how he defended the cave of the chief, 
Odysseus, for months against'the Turks and 
the provisional Greek government ; and how 
he narrowly escaped being murdered by a 
Scotchman named Fenton; and how Sir 
Charles, then colonel, N apier, almost the 
only man who favoured the Greek cause, was 
thwarted by Sir Frederick Adams, the High 
Commissioner of the Ionian Islands, who even 
descended so far as to send an official letter 
to the colonel on the impropriety of wearing 
mustachios, nor how. Napier immediately cut 
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them off and enclosed them in his re ly 
to the Lord High Commissioner. rd 
the following is too curious to be omitted, 
Mr. Trelawny arrived at Missolonghi a few 
days after the poet’s death, and saw him in his 
coffin. He lifted the covering of his feet, and 
then he perceived that both were so deformed 
as to be quite unable to support him :— 

‘Both his feet were clubbed, and his legs 
withered to the knee—the form and features of an 
Apollo, with the feet and legs of a sylvan Satyr, 
This was a curse, chaining a proud and soaring 
spirit like his to the dull earth. In the drama of 
The Deformed Transformed I knew that he had ex- 
pressed all he could express of what a man of 
highly-wrought mind might feel when brooding 
over a deformity of body: but when he said 

‘T have done the best which spirit may to make 

Its way with’‘all deformity, dull, dead iA 

Discouraging weight upon me,’ 
I thought it exaggerated as applied to himself ; 
now I saw it was not so. His deformity was 
always uppermost in his thonghts, and influenced 
every act of his life, spurred him on to poetry, as 
that was one of the few paths to fame open to him, 
—and as if to be revenged on Nature for sending 
him into the world ‘ scarce half made up,’ he scotfed 
at her works and traditions with the pride of 
Lucifer; this morbid feeling ultimately goaded 
him on to his last Quixotic crusade in Greece. 

‘*No other man, afflicted as he was, could have 
been better justified than Byron in saying, 

‘Task not 
For valour, since deformity is daring; 
It is its essence to o’ertake mankind 
By heart and soul, and make itself the equal— 
Ay, the superior of the rest. There is 
A spur in its halt movements, to become 
All that the others cannot, in such things 
As still are free to both, to compensate 
For step-dame Nature’s niggardness at first; 
They-war with fearless deeds, the smiles of fortune, 
And oft, like Timour the lame Tartar, win them,’ 

“ Knowing and sympathising with Byron’s sen- 
sitiveness, his associates avoided prying into 
the cause of his lameness; so did strangers, 
from good breeding or common humanity. It 
was generally thought this halting gait originated 
in some defect of the right foot or ankle—the 
right foot was the most distorted, and it had 
been made worse in his boyhood by vain efforts to 
set it right. He told me that for several years he 
wore steel splints, which so wrenched the sinews 
and tendons of his leg, that they increased his 
lameness ; the foot was twisted inwards, only the 
edge touched the ground, and that leg was shorter 
than the other. His shoes were peculiar—very 
high heeled, with the soles uncommonly thick on 
the inside and pared thin on the outside—the toes 
were stuffed with cotton-wool, and his trousers 
were very large below the knee and strapped down 
so as to cover his feet. The peculiarity of his gait 
was now accounted for ; he entered a room with a 
sort of run, as if he could not step, then planted 
his best leg well forward, throwing back his body 
to keep his balance. In early life whilst his frame 
was light and elastic, with the aid of a stick he 
might have tottered along for a mile or two ; but 
after he had waxed heavier, he seldom attempted 
to walk more than a few hundred yards, without 
squatting down or leaning against the first wall, 
bank, rock, or tree at hand, never sitting on the 
ground, as it would have been difficult for him to 
get up again. In the company of strangers, occa- 
sionally, he would make desperate efforts to con- 
ceal his infirmity, but the hectic flush on his face, 
his swelling veins, and quivering nerves betrayed 
him, and he suffered ‘for many days after such ex- 
ertions. Disposed to fatten, incapable of taking 
exercise to check the tendency, what could he do ? 
If he added to his weight, his fect would not have 
supported him ; in this dilemma he was compelled 
to exist in a state of semi-starvation ; he was less 
than eleven stone when at Genoa, and said he had 
been fourteen at Venice, The pangs of hunger 
which travellers and shipwrecked mariners have 
described were nothing to what he suffered ; their 
privations were temporary, his were for life, and 
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more unendurable, as he was in the midst of 
abundance.” 

But how comes it that men who, like Mr. 
Trelawny, were in the habit of bathing with 
Lord Byron, should never have observed 
this? Perhaps they abstained from looking 
at his feet from feelings of delicacy to his 
weakness ; still it would be hard not to ob- 
serve a deformity so marked as that here 
described. 

This is one of those books which it is im- 
possible to lay down once you have taken it 
up. The interest which attaches to every- 
thing relating to Byron and Shelley, the 
opportunities which the writer had of observ- 
ing them in their most unguarded moments, 
his skill in noting and depicting their peculi- 
arities, and his fearlessness in expressing his 
opinions on all the points which come under 
his notice, make it a most engrossing study. 
Mr. Trelawny rates Shelley very high, both 
as aman and a poet, and is perhaps rather 
disposed to disparage Byron. But, on the 
whole, we see no reason to question the truth 
of his facts or the justice of his judgment. 











‘The Dramatic Works of John Lilly (the 
Euphuist). With Notes and some Account 
of his Life and Writings. By F. W. Fair- 
holt, F.S.A. 2vols. J. R. Smith. 

Tuis is one of the best of Mr. Smith’s ad- 

mirable ‘ Library of Old Authors.’ The only 

collective edition of Lilly’s plays, and that an 
incomplete one, published in 1632, by Edward 

Blount, is scarce and costly. To those who 

love our early dramatic literature they are 

full of interest ; but to those who join to this 
love the study of manners, these plays, like 
those of Marston, Webster, and others, are 
peculiarly valuable, despite their many short- 
comings as dramas. Hitherto, however, they 
have not been reprinted, and consequently 
have been accessible only to those who are 
rich in purse as well as curious in their tastes. 

Lilly, whose name is chiefly known to 
general readers through Scott’s mention of 
him in the ‘Monastery,’ and the not very suc- 
cessful attempt to illustrate, in Sir Piercie 
Shafton, the euphuism which Lilly had made 
fashionable, was in his day an author admired 
and followed in the very best society. He 
established a style of language strained and 
pedantic, “horribly stuffed” with fantastic 
illustrations and conceits, which became a 
dominant fashion for the time, and, like other 
fantastic fashions, died a speedy death. As 
recorded by Edward Blount, the editor of 
his plays, his “‘ Euphues and his England’ 
began first that language. All our ladies 
were then his. scholars ; and that beauty in 
court who could not parley euphuism, was as 
little regarded as she who now there speaks 
not French.” The intolerable jargon of 
euphuism, with its far-fetched similes and 
elaborated conceits, must, however, have 
been at most confined to the coxcombs and 
fashionable fribbles of the day. There was 
too much vigour of heart and head in the 
leading spirits of that stirring time for such 
stuff to have become generally acceptable. 
It was sufficiently general, however, to pro- 
voke the snarl of Marston, the playful ridicule 
of Shakspeare, and the sturdy satire of Ben 
Jonson. 

The air of learning and sententious wisdom 
which euphuism carried with it was likely to 
be affected long after it had ceased to be the 
prevailing fashion; and, doubtless, Blount 
was only saying what many thought, when in 








Lilly’s own vein he assured his readers, in 
the Epistle Dedicatory, “I present you a 
Lilly growing in a grove of laurels. For this 
poet sat at the Sun’s table ; Apollo gave him 
awreath of his own bays, without snatching. 
The lyre he played on had no borrowed 
strings.” And this was ina great measure 
true. With all his faults of affectation and 
pedantry, Lilly was undoubtedly a man of 
genius. His works, his plays especially, are 
full of imagination and humour. They dis- 
play great energy and activity of intellect, 
and sparkle upon occasion with genuine wit. 
He is worthy to rank in the noble brother- 
hood of generous and cultivated spirits who 
shine like lesser stars around the great central 
fire of Shakspeare. 

Lilly seems to have written much and 
rapidly, living like so many of his brother 
dramatists, irregularly and sparely, upon the 
scanty fruits of a busy pen. Born in the 
Weald of Kent, about the year 1554, he 
matriculated as a student at Magdalen College, 
Oxford, in 1571, and took his Master’s degree 
there in 1575. He was rusticated for what he 
calls “glancing at some abuses ;” and seems at 
any rate to have acquired at college the repu- 
tation for wit which he subsequently main- 
tained at the court of Elizabeth. The popu- 
larity of his works at court was great. For 
the court, and not for the general public, he 
seems to have written his plays, and, like 
many other baskers in the bleak sunshine of 
royalty, he was doomed to grow meagre upon 
ever-waning hopes of some good sinecure 
which was never to be obtained. Thus, in 
the first of two petitions to Queen Elizabeth, 
which are extant, he writes, “J was enter- 
tained your Majesty’s servant by your own 
gracious favour, strengthened with conditions, 
that I should aim all my courses at the 
Revels,” (the Mastership of the Revels,) “ for 
which these ten years I have attended with 
an unwearied patience, and now I know not 
what crab took me for an oyster, that in 
the midst of the sunshine of your most gra- 
cious aspect, hath thrust a stone between the 
shells to eat me alive, that only live on dead 
hopes.” Again, apparently three years after- 
wards, he sues in the following mingled 
strain of misery and quibble :— 

‘‘Thirteen years your highness’ servant, but 
yet nothing. Twenty friends, that though they 
say they will be sure, I find them sure to be slow. 
A thousand hopes, but all nothing ; a hundred 
promises, but yet nothing. Thus, casting up the 
inventory of my friends, hopes, promises, and times, 
the swmma totalis amounteth to just nothing. My 
last will is shorter than my invention, but three 
legacies, patience to my creditors, melancholy 
without measure to my friends, and beggary with- 
out shame to my family, — 

* Si placet hoe merui, quod 6 tua fulmina cessent, 
Virgo parens princeps!’ 

“In all humility I entreat that I may dedicate 
to your Majesty Lillie de Tristibus, wherein shall 
be seen patience, labours, and misfortunes,— 


‘Quorum si singula nostrum 
Frangere non poterant, poterant tamen omnia mentem.’ 


‘‘The last and least, that if I be born to have 
nothing, T may have a protection to pay nothing, 
which suit is like his that having followed the court 
ten years for recompence of his service, committed 
a robbery, and took it out in a pardon.” 

Of his personal history or characteristics 
nothing further is known, Mr. Fairholt tells 
us, than that he was a little man, was married, 
and fond of tobacco. To this may be added, 
on the testimony of his friend Nash, as well 
as from indications in his prologues, that 
notwithstanding the quaintness of his style 
and the copiousness of his similes, he wrote 





with a rapid and facile pen. Francis Meres, 
writing in 1598, calls him the “eloquent and 
witty John Lilly,” in a sentence where 
Shakspeare is classified without epithet along 
with him and such men as Gascoyne, Greene, 
and Chettle. Jonson must have rated him 
highly, to have named him in the commenda- 
tory verses on Shakspeare as one of the poet’s 
“peers,” with whom he would have con- 
trasted him, had he thought posterity would 
care to know how far he did 
“our Lyly outshine, 
Or sporting Kyd, or Marlowe’s mighty line.” 

Shakspeare seems to have paid him the 
compliment of working out some of the ideas 
which occur in a crude state in his plays. In 
this there was nothing censurable, although 
Greene no doubt had this, among other in- 
stances, in view, in the charge of plagiarism 
which he brought so vehemently against 
Shakspeare. The manipulation is so masterly 
that it gives the situation or the idea all its 
value. Indeed, the resemblance to the proto- 
type is scarcely to be traced. There is no 
better proof of this than in the following 
scene from the Endymion, taken in contrast 
with the humours of Dogberry and the 
Watch, which there is every reason to think 
were brought upon the stage some years 
after the Endymion. 


“ Enter the Watch, 

Samias. Shall we never see thy master, Dares? 

Dares. Yes, let us go now, for to-morrow Cynthia will 
be there. 

Epiton, Iwill go with you. But how shall we see for the 
watch ? 

Sam. Tush, let me alone, I'll begin tothem. Masters, 
God speed you! 

lst Watch. Sir boy, we are all sped already. 

Epi. So methinks, for they all smell of drink like a 
beggar’s beard. 

Dar, But 1 pray, sirs, may we see Endymion? 

2ud Watch. No, we are commanded in Cynthia’s name 
that no man shall see him, 

Sam. Noman? Why, we are but boys. 

lst Watch, Mass, neighbours, he says true; for if I swear 
I will never drink my liquor by the quart, and yet call for 
two pints, I think with a safe conscience I may carouse both, 

Dar. Pithily, and to the purpose. 

2nd Watch, Tush, tush, neighbours, take me with you, 

Sam. This will grow hot. 

Dar. Let them alone, 

2nd Watch, If I say to my wife, ‘Wife, I will have no 
raisins in my pudding,’ she puts in currants, Small cur- 
rants are raisins, and boys are men. Even as my wife 
should have put no raisins in my pudding, so shall there 
no boys see Endymion. 

Dar, Learnedly. 

Epi. Let Master Constable speak; I think he is the 
wisest among you. 

Master Constable. You know, neighbours, ’tis an old said 
saw, ‘Children and fools speak true.’ 

All say True. 

Mast, Const. There you see the men be the fools, because 
it is provided from the children. 

Dar, Good. 

Mast. Const. Then I say, ve ceca that children must 
not see Endymion, because children and fools speak true, 
. Epi. Oh, wicked application ! 

Sam. Scurvily brought about ! 

lst Watch. Nay, he says true, and therefore until Cynthia 
have been here, he shall not be uncovered. ‘Therefore away! 

Dar. A watch, quoth you? A man may watch seven 
years for a wise word, and yet go without it. Their wits are 
all as rusty as their bills.” 


Shakspeare, who took hints wherever he 
could find them, may have derived the first 
idea of his addleheaded watchmen from this 
scene. But to call this plagiarism is simply 
preposterous. Lilly had so fine an ear and 
taste for song writing, that one cannot but 
regret he should have written so few. His 
‘Cupid and my Campaspe played, and a few 
others, which occur in these plays, are in- 
spired by a graceful fancy, and flow in most 
musical measure. His rounds and catches 
seem to sing themselves, and must have 
rolled off twangingly upon the stage. What 
a relief they must have been to the audience, 
after long scenes of pithy sentences and 
rhetorical tropes, which addressed only the 
understanding, and left the sympathies un- 
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touched! Unhappily the very stories of the 
plays were fatal to their dramatic interest. 
With such characters as Endymion, Cynthia, 
Tellus, Midas, Galatea, and other mythologi- 
cal personages, nothing is to be done. It is 
no slight evidence of Lilly’s powers of thought 
and language, that he could ever have made 
such plays popular, and that they can still be 
read without unusual weariness. The secret 
seems to lie in this—that his intellect, memory, 
and fancy never go to sleep, and their activity 
amuses, even when the action stands still 
and the incidents are most improbable. His 
manner is fairly illustrated by the following 
prologue to the Campaspe. He must have 
had no slight faith in the intelligence as well 
as the patience of his audience :— 

“They that fear the stinging of wasps make 
fans of peacocks’ tails, whose spots are like eyes ; 
and Lepidus, which could not sleep for the chat- 
tering of birds, set up a beast, whose head was like 
a dragon ; and we, which stand in awe of report, 
are compelled to set before our owl Pallas’ shield, 
thinking by her virtue to cover the other's de- 
formity. It was asign of famine to Egypt when 
Nilus flowed less than twelve cubits or more then 
eighteen: and it may threaten despair unto us, 
if we be less courteous than you look for, or more 
cumbersome. But as Theseus being promised tio 
be brought to an eagle’s nest, and travelling all 
the day, found but a wren in a hedge, yet said, 
This is a bird ; so we hope, if the shower of our 
swelling mountain, seeming to bring forth some 
elephant, perform but a mouse, you will gently 
say, This is a beast! Basil softly touched yieldeth 
a sweet scent, but, chafed in the hand, a rank 
savour : we fear, even so, that our labours, slightly 
glanced on, will breed some content, but examined 
to the proof, small commendation. The haste in 
performing shall be our excuse. There went two 
nights to the begetting of Hercules. Feathers 
appear not on the phcenix under seven months, 
and the mulberry is twelve in budding: but our 
travails are like the hare’s, who at one time 
bringeth forth, nourisheth, and engendereth again ; 
or like the brood of Trochilus, whose eggs in the 
same moment that they are laid become birds. 
But, howsoever we finish our work, we crave 
pardon if we offend in matter, and patience if we 
transgress in manners. We have mixed mirth 
with counsel, and discipline with delight, thinking 
it not amiss, in the same garden to suw potherbs, 
that we set flowers. But we hope, as harts that 
cast their horns, snakes their skins, eagles their 
bills, become more fresh for any other labour, so 
our charge being taken off, we shall be fit for 
greater matters. But lest, like the Myndians, 
we make our gates greater than our town, and 
that our play runs out at the preface, we here con- 
clude ; wishing that although there be in your 
precise judgments an universal mislike, yet we may 
enjoy by your wonted courtesies a general silence.” 

Mr. Fairholt has done his work as editor 
well. His notes are good, brief, and to the 
purpose. He is very correct in his arche- 
ology ; which, we fear, is more than can be 
said of his knowledge of contemporary litera- 
ture, otherwise he would not have told us 
that Sir Walter Scott makes Sir Piercie 
Shafton “parley euphuism ” in Kenilworth. 





The Stage and the Company: a Novel. By 
Mrs. Hubback. 3 Vols. Skeet. 

Mrs. Hussacx’s novels may be summarily 
characterised as highly fossiliferous. They 
are relics of a bygone style of art, and a mode 
of thought which has long ceased to obtain in 
society. To this they are indebted for their 
piquant and original flavour. An old fashion 
may be better or worse than its successors, 
but, by the mere fact of becoming out of date, | 
it is secured against the possibility of dulness 








or commonplace. An epitaph, a fossil, an old 
sword, are always interesting. We do not 
mean to imply that there is the slightest 
appearance of senility in Mrs. Hubback’s 
style ; it is, on the contrary, lively and even 
vigorous. But there is a prim, old-fashioned 
air about all her books. We see that her 
taste has been formed upon models which the 
present generation has ceased to read. She 
is formal and didactic ; her personages are 
elaborately drawn from the outside; her 
moral is expressed that he who runs may 
read. At present a lighter style of handling is 
in fashion ; the personages are left to delineate 
themselves by their own deeds and words ; 
and the moral, when there is one, instead of 
being set forth in a deliberate essay, lurks in 
the shifts of a quick and subtle dialogue. 
The change exactly corresponds to that which 
has taken place in every other article of 
universal request—from complicated ruffles 
to plain linen shirts—from high-backed arm- 
chairs to elegant ottomans—from bracelets of 
silver to bracelets of hair. We know that we 
who have made the change cannot be the 
final judges of its expediency, and that it will 
appertain toa remoter generation to decide 
the controversy between our ancestors and 
ourselves. Nevertheless we cannot help 
thinking, valeat quantum valeat, that the 
moderns will be found to have had the best of 
it’ Yet, just as we should most carefully 
preserve any antique piece of furniture that 
might have chanced to find its way into a 
modern dwelling ; so we are glad to find, 
among the crowd of writers who reflect the 
good and bad of the generation that reads 
them, one who remains true to the traditions 
of the past. It would, of course, be most 
unjust to Mrs. Hubback to credit her books 
with no other than this antiquarian sort of 
interest. To considerable power of enchaining 
the attention, she adds a command over the 
springs of feeling, which might be employed 
with much greater effect did she not work by 
precedents established before any one sus- 
pected that novel writing was an art. 

The title of the book led us to expect a 
story of theatricals, like ‘ Florence Sackville.’ 
It quickly appeared, however, that “stage ” 
denoted a stage-coach, and that Mrs. Hubback 
had designed to lay her story in the old 
coaching times. We say had designed, for 
Mrs. Hubback is grievously mistaken in 
imagining railroads entirely unknown in 1839, 
the date of her fiction, It is true that there 
was then no line between London and York, 
on which road we make the acquaintance of 
the heroine in a snow-storm. Her spirits are 
equal to the occasion :— 

‘*She assured him that she was not afraid ; she 
had heard the coachman talking to somebody 
when they changed horses, who asserted that the 
road was quite open as far as Bedford, and pro- 
bably much farther ; that, in fact, the wind swept 
the north road clear, and that there was very little 
snow accumulated, nothing to speak of. 

“**Do not flatter yourself,’ said a voice which 
startled her,—it was from the object of her fear ; 
‘wherever I am, comes misfortune or accident ; 
and I have not the smallest hopes that we shall 
arrive at our journey’s end to-night.’ 

‘*Sidney turned pale with superstitious fear ; 
how came he to have heard what she said, speak- 
ing as she did in a low voice little above her breath? 
and what did he mean by his ill-omened predictions? 
She was extremely disconcerted. 

‘*¢Then why, in the name of wonder, do you 
travel in a stage-coach, sir ? exclaimed the elderly 
gentleman, in an indignant tone; ‘it is rather 
hard - pe your companions, I think.’ 

‘**T admit it, sir, and were I master of my 
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actions, or of my fate, neither my presence nor my 
misadventures should annoy you to-day.’ 

‘¢* What in the world do you mean?’ said the 
other impatiently, evidently both frightened and 
angry, yet ashamed of his emotion. 

“**That if I could help it, I would not be tra- 
velling in this snow-storm ; but I can no more 
avoid it than I could being wrecked at ‘the Cape 
on my way to India, or being robbed by my ser- 
vant at Calcutta, or having sunk some few thou- 
sands in a silver mine at Mexico, or any other of 
the unfortunate speculations of my life.’ 

‘**Why, sir, you are a Jonah, you ought to 
be—to be—’ the stout elderly gentleman hesitated, 

*¢<Thrown overboard,’ replied the other, quite 
calinly ; ‘no doubt. It is curious that in most, I 
may say, all of my adventures, Iam the one who 
swims, all of my companions sink.’ ” 

At a later period of the tale, Sydney is 
disgusted by finding ground to believe this 
lugubrious individual her step-father ; but we 
must not spoil the reader’s interest. It will 
be sufficient to mention that his claim occa- 
sions a lawsuit, conducted with great in- 
genuity, and in a manner calculated to keep 
the reader in suspense from the first to the 
last. Thisis the kernel of the book, but there 
are two other plots of inferior interest—one 
setting forth the wedded troubles of Sydney’s 
sister—the other, which is rather indicated 
than wrought out, relating to her brother 
Harold,a weak young man, strongly recalling 
the Philip of that powerful but little known 
story, ‘The Longwoods of the Grange.’ The 
great fault of the work is the harshness and 
erudeness with which every character is 
painted ; the good are all goodness, the bad 
all evil; like the figures of a medisval 
painting they are all on one plane, without 
distance, perspective, shade, or softening of 
tints. Still in the main it is an excellent 
novel, interesting and lively, and especially 
commendable for the excellence of its moral 
tone. One portion only seems to us unfortu- 
nate—the conversations in which Mr. Hop- 
wood takes a prominent part. We could have 
credited the authoress with a due sense of the 
importance of a correct employment of the 
aspirate, without scenes that might almost 
make us suspect her of confounding vulgarity 
of mind with vulgarity of manner. 





¥ CURRENT POETRY. 
Naaman, the Syrian: a Poem. By Gerard 
Farre. G. Cox. 
The Artist's Bride, and other Poems. By 
John Dilks. Nottingham: J. Dilks and Co. 
Epithalamium on Victoria, Princess of 
England, and Prince Frederick -Wilham 
of Prussia. By John Davis. Tweedie. — 
The Indian Revolt: a Poem. By Frederic 
E. E. Hooper. In Two Parts. Part I. 
Hardwicke. 
Ir would be difficult for a reader, not as 
familiar as he ought to be with Holy Writ, to 
identify the affecting story of Naaman, the 
leper, under the disguise of Mr. Farre’s 
poem, where we find it related after the 
romantic and cloudy manner of ‘ Lara’ or the 
‘Corsair.’ This is one of the many instances 
in which the attempt to improve upon the 
plain narrative of the Bible has recoiled upon 
the ambitious speculator. It is worse than 
Dryden’s design of turning ‘ Paradise Lost 
intorhyme. ‘lhe noble simplicity and touch- 
ing earnestness of the original are sacrificed 
to a mist of words, in which both story and 
moral are darkened and degraded. ‘The 
picture of the leper, in the hour of triumph, 
will afford a sufficient sample :— 
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“Why is the Leader’s cheek so white? with fear? 
The foes are vanquished, kneeling friends are here, 
What dreadful Vision glazes thus his eye, 

Or e’en is Death his guest in victory ? 

See, the cold marble of his pallid face 

Relaxes not to meet his King’s embrace. 

In the hot battle, with the steed his bed, 

Where all the Syrian warrior flower was shed, 
Where swords were curtains and where blood was breath, 
He flushed with gladness, for he sought his death. 
Now, when the soothing of the peace is come, 

He shuns the goblet for a quiet home ; 

He cannot bear to revel face to face 

With all the scions of a high-born race; 

For whilst they quaff to glorify his name, 

He, hailed by all, will cower in leprous shame.” 


Here we have in the compass of a few lines, 
a vision glazing a man’s eye, cold marble re- 
fusing to relax, swords turned into curtains, 
blood to breath, and a horse made to do duty 
for a camp bed. In other places, we have 
“shells of perfume breathing scents” and 

ouring “halos ;” life-blood “rippling” at 
the thought of home; the emptiness of 
vacancy; a “‘ waited foe;” panting without 
breath; and washing out a skadow. This is 
Mr. Farre’s method of treating the Scripture 
history, to which reference may be ad- 
vantageously made by the curious reader 
after he has quite done with the poem. The 
comparison will yield an excellent experiment 
in amateur criticism. 

The hero of the poem called ‘The Artist’s 
Bride’ relates his own story. He is in love 
with a lady whose “stern father” has for- 
bidden her to hold any “ intercourse” with 
him, under the penalty of 

“Banishment wnto a distance.” 
Notwithstanding this severe edict, Ellen risks 
the paternal displeasure, and, “during his 
brief absence,” crosses the “adjacent ferry,” 
over the Trent, at Nottingham— 

“ Well to lovers i¢ is known ;” 
and, repairing to the “umbrageous alcoves ” 
of Clifton grove, she meets her lover, with 
whom she remains in “converse sweet” till 
long after the moon has risen. 

There is a coloured picture revealing the 
interesting walk through the grove, the artist 
being represented with his arm lovingly 
circling the lady’s waist, a situation which is 
reproduced under different circumstances in 
a woodeut on the title-page. This suggestive 
at with the birds piping in the trees, 
ani 

“Nature’s harp of myriad strings ” 
playing in the distance, awakens all the lover’s 
ardour, and he looks fervently into the lady’s 
eyes :— 
y “Crystal deeps, where Love’s gondola 
Floated o’er a radiant sea, 
With fair Truth beneath the awning, 

Hope and Joy for company.” 

Under such an awning, and in such excellent 
company, it is not surprising that our artist 
should give way to a little enthusiasm. The 
result, indeed, was no more than might have 
been expected :— 

“Lovingly we walked together, 

Breathing vows by kisses sealed,” 

But, alas! for the instability of all human 
enjoyments. In the midst of his bliss, at the 
moment when he had the very best possible 
reasons for believing in the devotion of his 
mistress, he was seized with a horrible 
problematical doubt of her fidelity :— 
“Then I spake, ‘ My lot is lowly, 
In the gay and glittering throng 
You will soon forget me, Ellen !’ 

(But I felt I did her wrong.)” 

Distrust of a young lady’s steadiness in “the 
Bey and glittering throng ” is not uncommon. 

ut this case is exceptional. The artist con- 
fesses to the psychological perversity of know- 
ing that he was doing wrong, and persisting 
in doing it. To his wilful injustice Ellen 





made no reply. The expression on her face, 
fortunately revealed at that instant by a ray 
of moonlight, was commentary sufficient :— 
“Stealing through the parted foliage, 
On her face the moonbeam shone ; 
Calm and pale I saw her features, 
As a statue carved in stone.” 
This brings him to his senses; he begs her 
forgiveness; and, having made his peace, 
conducts her back to the town, where they 
take a “fond farewell.” 
The next intelligence we hear of them is 
gloomy enough. Five days, he tells us, elapse 


“ Ere I heard aught of my dearest, 
Hidden from me like a nun,” 


The “stern father” had kept his word. 
Finding 
“ How his daughter did behave,” 
he had sent her off to an uncle who lived in 
“happy Devon.” We will not harrow the 
reader by detailing the sufferings of the 
bereaved lover. Two years pass away, during 
which he appears to have chiefly occupied 
himself in walking up and down on the banks 
of the river. One evening he sees an old 
man fishing. The old man enters into con- 
versation with him, then takes him to a 
“white-walled hostel,” where the “old 
worthy ” sits down to his pipe, and gives his 
young companion the following advice :— 
“Now were I as young as you are, 
I would go thro’ flood and fire 
To embrace her.’ ‘Sir! believe me 
So would I, did she require.’ ” 

Upon this hint the artist, who, strange to 
say, never thought of such an enterprise 
before, sets out for “happy Devon.” He 
arrives at a late hour, and hieing to the “cage 
that held my linnet,” has a brief glimpse of 
his beloved through the casement. He lin- 
gers so long in the street that he is shut out 
of all the inns in the town, and obliged to 
spend the rest of the night perambulating the 
beach. Next morning he goes to a quiet 
hostel, where there is good entertainment for 
‘man and beast,” and makes a hearty break- 
fast :-— 

“Clouted cream enough for éwo.” 

He finds it very difficult to obtain inter- 
views with the lady, being evidently a person 
of small expedients in that line. At last 
Ellen hits upon the plan of asking her uncle 
to let her have her portrait taken; and the 
uncle, a soft-hearted old tar, not only con- 
sents, but sends her off with his housekeeper, 
Mistress Bell, to the studio of the artist :— 
the very thing she wanted. How adroitly 
she managed when she got there may be 
seen from what follows :— 


“ When they reached my pleasant ‘ Lodgings,’ 
She was overcome by fear, 
Lest Mistress Bell should learn the secret, 
They were now upon the stair— 


“Close upon my little studio! 
‘ Mistress Bell,’ she whispered low, 
‘I have dropped that lace-trimmed kerchief 
You gave me, somewhere below.’ 


“ While the matron sought the treasure, 
Nell across the threshold came; 
One fond rapturous kiss I gave her, 
Ere returned the worthy dame.” 


Neither uncles, nor fathers, nor Mistress 
Bells can stand long in the way of such love 
as this. The portrait clears a passage for the 
artist into the family, and the sequel is easily 
accomplished. ‘The uncle gets his own like- 
ness taken, and bestows his niece upon the 

ainter. Had we been present, we should 
ae forbidden the banns. He who waits two 


years without making an effort to see the lady, 
and who, when he does see her, is obliged to 
depend upon her wit for obtaining interviews 
which he should have contrived himself, does 
not deserve the hand of a diplomate so skil- 





ful in the management of kerchiefs and 
duennas. 

But this is a consideration apart from the 
poetical pretensions of the work. The 
author belongs to the class of what are called 
“uneducated poets,” a fact which the reader 
may, probably, have already discovered. We 
recognise no such distinctions in the republic 
of criticism, and have, accordingly, given 
him as good a place and as pr room as 
his “more favoured” contemporaries. We 
believe this is the most effective, and, cer- 
tainly, the least objectionable way of enabling 
him to see the mistake he has committed in 
addressing himself to the Muses, instead of 
attending to his legitimate business. It may 
be fairly said of his verse that it is creditable 
to one who describes himself as “‘a self-taught 
working man.” Itis more creditable even for 
what it is not, than for what itis. It is not 
affected in feeling or expression; there is no 
false sentiment in it, no finery about glow- 
worms, or stars, or dew-drops, or spangles of 
any kind. It is a direct reflex/of the writer's 
own observation of life and nature. Itisa 
scrap of actual experience, depicted in the 
most homely forms of language. Town 
readers will smile at such simple lines as 
these :— 

“Tt was in the golden autumn, 
When the leaves were turning sere; 
That, with knapsack on my shoulder, 
I set out to see my dear.” 
Or this description of rural scenery :— 


“Devon is a pleasant county, 
Lovely are its fertile dales— 
Studded o’er with smiling orchards ; 
Myrtles flourish in its vales, 


“There, the nightingale stays longest 
Ere she seeks a fairer sky, 
Wings her flight to summer regions, 
In the balmy south that lie.” 

All readers will recognise some truth in 
such passages. It is not enough, however, 
for a poet to be true; he must also be 
poetical. Literal and prosaic truths, uttered 
in this plain way, will not make, or advance, 
a poet’s reputation. To say that Devonshire 
“is a pleasant county,” is to assert some- 
thing within the province of topography, but 
out of the province of poetry, which is not 
cognizant of territorial divisions. It may be 
an ornithological fact that the nightingale 
“stays longest” in Devonshire; but the 
mere statment of the fact does not bring out 
its poetical associations. If we were to judge 
Mr. Dilks’ verse by the test of his opportu- 
nities, we should pronounce a fallacious 
verdict. We are not to look for the stan- 
dards of poetical excellence into the biogra- 
phies of poets, or there would be no end of 
mitigating circumstances, and pleas, and sets- 
off. The education, or want of education, the 
character, temper, or adventures of a writer, 
may sometimes throw a curious and instruc- 
tive light upon his writings ; but they cannot 
in the slightest degree affect the adjudication 
of questions of art. We do not require any 
information about the private lives of thesculp- 
tors and painters when we make an annual 
tour through the Royal Academy; and in 
the same way we must form our estimate of 
the poets. Poetry is either good or bad in 
itself; and neither ignorance nor learning can 

ualify its failures. Mr. Dilks may, there- 
Fn be advised in all kindness that, what- 
ever allowances his friends in Nottingham, 
who, perhaps, after all, are no great judges 
of the matter, may make for the short-comings 
of his verse, the tribunals to which he must 
finally appeal will not be influenced by a 
similar bee, He has mistaken his 
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vocation. Many honest men, who had ex- 
cellent capacities for common things, which, 
unfortunately, they considered beneath their 
attention, have gone mooning about the world, 
mischievous to themselves and useless to 
mankind, under an impression that they were 
inspired with ‘a poetical faculty. We hope 
Mr. Dilks will not add to the number. He 
is evidently a man of a cordial and trustful 
nature, virtuous to his heart’s core, animated 
by the best intentions, and having a strong 
faith in human love and goodness. But he is 
not a poet. He has been misled into thinking 
himself one by his temperament, which is 
highly impressionable, and delusive in pro- 
portion. 

Mr. John Davis bursts into song upon the 
occasion of the late royal nuptials. He is 
careful to tell us that his Epithalamium was 
written before the ceremony, which he, never- 
theless, undertakes to deseribe in detail. He 
begins with the procession, the blaze of which 
‘**bedazzles a sea of bright eyes,” clouds of 
chariots rolling to ‘the bomb of the thunder- 
ing gun,” and “the dash of the guards” 
hemming in. the way. Then on to the altar, 
where the illustrious pair are standing, with 
the unseen wings of an angel covering their 
“sacred forms.” We have next an apos- 
trophe to the bridesmaids, who, by a graceful 
improvement upon vernacular usage, are 
called “‘ happy maids of the bride,” as Buck- 
ingham Palace is afterwards designated 
** Buckingham’s bowers ;” and now follows 
the solemn act which unites the royal couple 
‘‘ for ever and ever :”— 

“ Now each join their hands—law and love met together,— 
The ring, precious gold, soon encircling its mate ; 
And both are united for ever and ever, 
Tied sweetly, securely to one common fate.” 
At this thrilling moment, it occurs to Mr. 
Davis, who is not so absorbed by the Prince 
and Princess as to be wholly indifferent to 
the feelings and interests of other people, 
that the “ happy maids of the bride” might be 
a little jealous, as the song says,— 
“To think ’twasn’t them 
Was come to it ;” 
so he considerately offers to those beautiful 
young ladies the following consolation and 
advice :— 
“Ye maids, should you envy that morsel of metal, 
Though mines full of riches be yours to command, 
Have patience, good damsels, and you too shall settle, 
But pray give your heart when you do give your 
ani 


All is now completed, or, according to Mr. 
Davis, “their union is finished!” a form of 
expression which, we submit, might be ad- 
vantageously reversed, thus—“ their union is 
begun !” 

From the chapel, we are hurried exult- 
ingly to the luncheon which awaits the de- 
lighted, and, by this time, hungry company in 
what the Princess might have called her 
“ father’s halls ” :— 


“On now, happy couple, to Buckingham’s bowers, 
— weave pleasure’s garlands with nonght of 
alloy, 
Drink in the sweet odours of choicest of flowers, 
And list to the music that heralds your joy. 


“Ye bells, shake your sides with laughter stentorian, 
negro sana tongues rattle till your soul gushes 
And rouse up the zeal of the world-wide historian, 

To clang forth the tale with his bold trumpet shout.” 
Lord Macaulay, we are sorry to observe, has 
not responded to this call to “clang forth 
the tale,” although Mr. Davis, with a delicacy 
which is very magnanimous in him, has for- 
borne to describe the monster bridecake, or to 
follow the lovers to Windsor, leaving those 
details to the “world-wide historian.” He 
contents himself with the poetical aspects of 
the subject, wishes the lady a good passage 


over the sea, hopes she may have health 
‘“‘ without measure,” and, comparing her to 
a tree which blooms to the last, in spite of the 
storms of winter, he winds up with a stanza 
in which he utters a pious prayer that when 
Death strikes this tree, its fragrance may go 
up to Heaven before the spoiler has had time 
to scatter its branches with his broom :— 

“When the whirlwind of Death his four winds shall 

euieing down its sweet frame, its roots forcing up, 
Erewhile with his besom its branches he scatter, 
May their pure deathless fragrance to Heaven go up.” 

We might suggest that the function of a 
besom is to sweep together, not to scatter, and 
that “up” and “up,” and “scatter” and 
“gather,” do not makerhymes. But the royal 
license Mr. Davis exercises in the domains of 
grammar and common sense render such 
slips as these insignificant. He is really less 
responsible, however, for the outrages he com- 
mits upon reason and his mother tongue 
than the Prince whose wedding he commemo- 
rates. Royal marriages are prolific of Davises, 
and must be borne, like other visitations, such 
as cholera and influenza, which leave behind 
temporary traces of their injurious effects. 

To the same class as these palatial festivities 
may be assigned such themes as the Russian 
war and the Sepoy mutiny, in the fatal influ- 
ence they exert upon the imaginations of 
undeveloped poets. We have scarcely had 
time to recover from the chorus of versifiers 
who sung the cavalry at Balaklava, than we 
are required to listen to a fresh batch of 
minstrels who have undertaken to do the 
same for the “foot, horse, and dragoons” of 
Hindostan. One of them is now before us, 
Mr. Frederic Hooper, who, in a pcem, to con- 
sist of Two Parts, called ‘The Indian Revolt,’ 
proposes to present the public with a metrical 
narrative of the principal events of the 
rebellion. As yet Mr. Hooper has not ad- 
vanced beyond the First Part, which em- 
braces the massacre at Cawnpore and Have- 
lock’s march to Lucknow. Here is a sample 
—the poet is describing the treachery of the 
chief of Bithoor :— 

“A flag of truce is held on high, 
The British eye it doubtfully ; 
They know full well that they must bow 
Beneath the conqueror’s mandate now, 
Yet dare to hope to be released 
From out their present strait at least. 
“The rebel chief had sworn to see 
That they should unmolested be, 
But what a miscreant foul was he. 


For worlds I would not share the fame 
That rests on Nana Sahib’s name.” 


Mr. Hooper turns aside for a moment to 
indicate the kind of punishment that awaits 
Nana Sahib hereafter, telling him that he 
shall be “ consumed by endless thirst,” and 
“never reach the longed-for worst.” Having 


settled that matter, he resumes the narrative: 
* On the fair Jumna’s current lay 
Some boats to bear them on their way ; 
But he had plann’d, ere they should reach 
The tiny craft upon its beach, 
His ruffian train should spring upon 
The little band, and leave not one, 
* * * * 


“ On, on they come! some pale with fear, 

Mistrusting treachery at hand; 

Some mingling anger with the tear 

They weep, while some despairing stand,” 
To stand and come on at the same time 
involves a perplexity of action which may, 
probably, be referred to the confused state 
of mind in which Mr. Hooper finds himself 
as he approaches the description of the 
massacre. It is only by a tremendous effort 
he can sufficiently compose his nervous system 
to tell the tale :— 


“It comes! Yes, though it rend my heart-strings to 
relate, 


And pale my visage, freeze my very veins, 





And cause the curdling life-stream to stagnate, 





It must be told; I will forget my pains,— 
My vexéd soul shall revel in its hate.” 
We will spare our readers the ghastly scenes 
that follow, for reasons which they will not 
be ata loss to appreciate ; and, leaving the 
carnage behind us, proceed in the track of the 
gallant Havelock on his march to Lucknow, 
Let us first glance at him, however, as he 
appears to the mind’s eye of the poet en route 

for Cawnpore :— 


“Ah! if there be upon this sphere 
A knight of ancient warlike blood, 
A bold, brave-hearted pioneer, 
That one is Havelock, Knight of Oude !” 


The title, we may venture to hint, is prema- 
ture, for the bold pioneer has not yet entered 
Oude. Criticism, however, may fairly excuse 
an anachronism which springs from such 
enthusiastic feelings. Turn we now to the 
state of the garrison in Lucknow :— 


“The garrison, pent up so long, 
Sigh’d wildly for their liberty ; 
But, gazing on that dusky throng, 
They dar’d not hope that earth should see them free. 
How envied they the birds on every tree, 
And sympathized with those in caged captivity. 


“The skilful engineers within opined 
That one more day and night were certain death, 
For deeply was the city undermined,— 
‘The train was laid, and barrels ranged beneath.” 
The rest of the story is not so satisfactorily 
related as we could have desired. Instead of 
being shown the struggles of the relieving 
party on their way to Lucknow, we are sud- 
denly apprised of their arrival, Mr. Hooper 
availing himself for that purpose of the hoax 
which appeared in the newspapers of the 
Scotch girl who caught the sound of the 
slogan, long before it was within hearing, 
and communicated the pie tidings to the 
garrison. History will decline to endorse 
this portion of the poet’s labours; nor will 
his most good-natured readers be content 
with the hurry in which he dispatches the 
catastrophe. The “ pipe ” and the “ pibroch” 
are breathlessly followed by the “ meeting” 
and the “greeting,” and then we have fight- 
ing for six days in as many lines, and then 
“ Farewell to Havelock, glorious name ! 
Thou hast performed thy duty well ; 
In many a story of thy fame 
We'll meet again; till then, farewell !’ 

Mr. Hooper seems to have founded his 
style of narrative upon that famous couplet 
vii, whatever may be said of it in other 
respects, is at least distinguished by its per- 
spicuity :— 

“The King of France, with forty thousand men, 
Rode up a hill, and then rode down again.” 
Thus, in a similar strain, Mr. Hooper :— 


“ His valorous band, two thousand strong, 
Alike defied disease and war; 
Invincible, they march’d along 
To rescue the beleagued Cawnpore.” 


The word “ beleagued ” is, perhaps, of doubt- 
ful signification, but nothing can be clearer 
than the rest of the passage. The application of 
this literal manner of relation to the ordinary 
incidents of a campaign, the order of a march, 
the number of troops, and the like, possesses 
advantages for writer and reader which we 
need not specify; how far it is desirable in 
reference to such scenes as the butchery at 
Cawnpore, the instincts of humanity can 
decide more authoritatively than the canons 
of criticism. , 

In dealing with minstrels of this order we 
are perpetually recalled to the consideration of 
the simplest and rudest elements of art, and 
have few opportunities of ascending much 
higher. he chief feature, for example, 
which challenges attention in Mr. Hooper’s 
verse is the rhyme. For the most part it 1s 
plain enough, “rove” and “love,” “heart” 
and “dart,” * lance ” and “ glance,” and a 
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succession of similar familiar echoes. But, 
occasionally, he makes his words answerable 
for sounds which they cannot be made to emit 
by any ingenuity of torture in pronunciation. 
ake an example :— 
“The ties of our hearts are all broken and torn, 
The joys of our days, alas! wither’d and gone. 
Tf we are to assume, as we must do upon the 
precedent of all former authorities, that the 
second line is intended to rhyme to the first, 
then “gone” must be pronounced “ gorn.” 
We will leave the reader to apply this test 
to the following passages :— 
“The noontide sheds its scorching rays 
On muskets rank’d and flashing stee/, 


And cartridges unharming blaze 
At foes whose name alone is real— 
“So when the dwellers in Cawnpore 
The coming persecution saw— 
“He swore (his very oath a farce) 
That they should free and scatheless pass— 
“Oh! how shall I tell of that terrible day ? 
Oh! how shall I grieve for the souls that are gone? 
There are homesteads whose gladness hath pass’d away 
With the lives of their dear ones, and these, these shall 
mourn— 
“The moon, I said, shone out upon Cawnpore 
And darker scene, methinks, she never saw— 
“Enough! He found not in Cawnpore 
The faces he had known so well, 
Save when he passing gazed, and saw 
The ghastly host in that dark well— 
“A martial group in Lucknow fought 
Against the fierce besiegers’ wrath, 
Who here, as in Cawnpore, had thought 
By wily snares to bring them forth” — 
In some instances lines are left, like boats 
unmoored in harbour, floating about without 
any rhyme; and in some cases we have a 
superfluity of echoes, very distressing to the 
musical ear, as in the following couplet :— 
“He wanders restless to and fro, 
He ne’er knew night so slowly go.” 
Tt must not be supposed that we select these 
examples with a special view to the reforma- 


tion of Mr. Hooper. We hang them up for 
the benefit of all private poetasters who have 
not yet committed themselves to print. 








Souvenirs dela Guerre d Orient. Journal d’un 
Soldat. Par G. Joubert, Lieut. d’Artillerie. 
Williams and Norgate. 

A LITTLE volume of souvenirs of the war in 

the East appearing so long after the event, 

is not likely to attract much attention. Yet 
we think there are few who, having once 
taken up Lieut. Joubert’s book, will willingly 
lay it down before they have reached its con- 
clusion. True, it contains no details of science 
or of literature, meddles little with military 
tactics, but it is faithful to its title, which is 
not often the case with books now-a-days, 
and gives the simple, unaffected, daily im- 
pressions produced upon the writer by the 
scenes of which he was a spectator, and the 
events in which he was an actor. Quite un- 
consciously to himself, the character of the 
man shows in every page, anda very pleasant 
impression it makes upon the mind of the 
reader. For all the qualities calculated to 
render a fellow soldier acceptable to his com- 
rades, a fellow traveller agreeable to his com- 
panions, commend us to Lieut. Joubert. From 
first to last nothing comes amiss to him ; even 
when he is severely wounded on the 17th of 
October, the prospect of the reward which he 


_will receive in the shape of a cross of the 


Legion d’Honneur makes him forget all his 
sufferings, nay, even rejoice in their extent. 
It is always interesting to know in what 
light we appear to others as a nation, and we 
are glad to find that Lieut. Joubert is in- 
clined to judge us very favourably, though he 
complains sadly of our want of taste, when, on 
entering into the port of Valetta, he and his 








comrades were greeted by our military bands 
playing French national airs without distine- 
tion of epoch,” La Marseillaise, La Parisienne, 
Le Chant du Depart, Vive HenrilV., le Roi 
Dagobert, Je vais revoir ma Normandie, Par- 
tant pour la Syrie, &e. &e. ‘Ah!’ exclaims 
Lieut. Joubert, “it was a complete type of 
the English—sound as good bread, but with- 
out taste, without tact for an infinity of things.” 
He is especially struck with the energy dis- 
played by the English soldiers. If ever this 
people were attacked upon their own terri- 
tory, he says, they would prove unconquerable. 
The Englishman, he says, is a man who laughs 
in his beard while he performs great actions 
with the utmost ease. In the matter of diet he 
perceives aconsiderable difference between the 
habits of the two nations; the English soldier 
not being able to live without meat, whilst the 
Frenchman, when he can get nothing else, is 
content to make a meal of serpents, tortoises, 
and frogs ; and though his cookery may often 
excite a smile, it appears to give entire 
satisfaction to himself, and to fill his stomach. 
Of the personal appearance of the Russian 
prisoners with whom he came in contact from 
time to time, he speaks in the highest terms. 
They generally exceeded the middle height, 
had large square shoulders, and a slender 
agile figure; the hair of a peculiar tint of 
chesnut, the mouth proud in its expression, 
the eyes melancholy ; the whole demeanour 
noble and dignified. ‘Is it an illusion?” Lieut. 
Joubert asks; “or is it that the Russian phy- 
siognomy sympathizes with the French?” 
Then, with the naive vanity of a Frenchman, 
he exclaims— : 

‘*The fact is, that although our enemies, we 
look upon them all with pleasure. But the Eng- 
lish produced the same effect upon us as soon as we 
saw them. The Frenchman loves the great human 
family, his heart is large, his first sentiment is 
that of affection, it is on that account that he is be- 
loved. Wherea person loves can he be detested ?” 


Pity it is that affection so strong and de- 
monstrative cannot be depended upon. But, 
as M. Joubert owns, the character of the 
French is impressionable as that of a child, 
as capricious and fitful also. Child-like, too, 
is the taste they show for flowers, of which 
Lieut. Joubert gives one or two pleasing in- 
stances. Whilst camping at Gallipoli the 
artillerymen delighted to wreath their cannon 
with garlands of flowers, and there was not a 
tent in which a bouquet, as often as not com- 
posed of the favourite tricolor nosegay of daisies, 

)oppies, and cornflowers, might not be found. 
in the dismal trenches and batteries in face 
of Sebastopol were adorned with branches of 
laurels found among the fascines. In con- 
trast with the gaiety and light-heartedness of 
the French, Lieut. Joubert was disagreeably 
affected by the apathy which the Turks in- 
variably exhibited. On one occasion, how- 
ever, as he was being carried to the hospital 
at Constantinople, a little Turk of some twelve 
years of age came forward and presented him 
with a glass of lemonade. When the invalid 
attempted to pay him, the boy shook his head 
with a smile, exclaiming energetically, ‘‘ Jock, 
Jock.” “ It was the first time,” he says, “ that 
I had seen the Turk overcome his usually 
phlegmaticdisposition.” Having accompanied 
Lieut. Joubert so far on his way home, we have 
only to.add that the injuries he received on 
the 17th October, 1854, prevented him from 
being present at the taking of Sebastopol, 
and that, consequently, his Souvenirs do not 
extend to the most interesting period of the 
war in the East. 
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Mr. DicBy has made a style for himself, and no 

one seems disposed to imitate him, even if they 

could. His writing is like a piece of rich patch- 
work; or rather, he weaves a multiplicity of 
many-coloured threads into one gorgeous tissue. 

Ags years pass over him, he has learned the 

best lesson the world can teach, to seek for 

happiness in the innocence of childhood, rather 
than in the intellectual triumphs of manhood. 

In The Childrén’s Bower, he shows that sim- 

plicity, joyfulness, love of nature, love of man- 

kind, engaging manners, charity, faith, piety, 
catholicity, distaste for the sour spirit of dissent, 
the art of conversation, courage, a philosophic 
spirit, humility, wisdom, aptitude for grave 
thoughts, resignation to suffering, and the way of 
a happy death, are all to be learned from the 
young. In the course of the treatise he quotes, 
we believe, every author, ancient and modern, that 
ever wrote, Homer and Longfellow, St. Augustin 
and Leigh Hunt, Plato and Bryant. His writing 
seems the spontaneous talk of a very learned anda 
very good man, of noble thoughts, and elegant and 
manly tastes, abhorring all kinds of shams and 
fanaticisms, and penetrating the outer husk to 
reach the inner kernel of life. Hear him pleading 
for the little children :—‘‘The truth is, that men 
of deep observation, exquisite sensibility, and highly 
cultivated minds, which all tend to make them 
desire to be on a level with what is common in 
humanity, contract, after long intercourse with the 
world, not through humility, but through the clear- 
ness of intellectual vision, a distaste for most kinds 
of company but that of the young, or, if you will, 
the foolish, and those who retain a young heart, 
They grow weary of your superior men, of your 
clever men, of talented men, of your men of great 
information, who so often seem to deserve the old 
epithet of dervoi, of philosophic men, of practical 
men, of contemplative men, of benevolent men, 
aye, and of some grave and reverent men too. 
They find in children, or in those who become like 
them from each of these classes, being led to this 
conformity by religion or by genius, a new, fresh 
world that revives and contents their spirit, which 
had need of being revived and contented.” We 
wonder Mr. Digby did not, in confirmation of this 
view, quote the passage from the Life of Sydney 

Smith, where it is related that Jeffrey—the Rhada- 

manthus of literature— was found riding the don- 
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key with the children. The fault of Mr. Digby’s 
style is its diffuseness. He talks on and on inter- 
minably. The book is not indeed intended to be 
read at a sitting, but to be taken up at such time 
as the mind is disposed to allow itself to be gently 
carried along by the current. Mr. Digby is a 
Roman Catholic, and some parts of the book are 
strongly imbued with Roman Catholic doctrines. 
Professor Nicol’s Elements of Mineralogy appears 
as a reprint of the article Mineralogy, from the last 
edition of the‘ Encyclopedia Britannica,’ and is based 


more, 


Epodes :— 


Here, the very commonplace line, ‘‘ Inconstant, 
she'll leave thee alone to despair,” is made to 
represent, 





on the author's ‘ Manual of Mineralogy,’ although 
the limits of such an article have necessitated con- 
siderable contractions in the materials at hand. The 
first chapter is devoted to the systematic desc:ip- 
tion of crystalline forms, according to Naumann’s 
system of notation ; but it is to be regretted that 
the simplified system of notation of Professor Dana, 
and that of Brooke and Miller, are not noticed or 
referred to. Then follow notices of the reflective 
gomometer, of the commoner forms of macled or 
twin crystals, and of irregular methods of agrega- 
tion. Pseudomorphism is next briefly noticed, but 
without any reference to the standard work of 
Blum, or to the other authorities on the subject. 
In the second chapter, the various physical pro- 
perties, cleavage, hardness, specific gravity, &c., 
are considered. The third chapter treats of the 
chemical properties of minerals, explaining the 
nature of symbols, and of atomic formule, and a 
very brief notice of the leading facts of isomorphism, 
but the subjects of polymeric isomorphism and 
paramorphism are passed over in silence. Next in 
order come the chemical reactions, and the means 
of determining the commoner constituents of mine- 
rals by the blow-pipe. A short chapter on methods 
of classification concludes the first or general por- 
tion of the work. The second part contains the 
systematic description of the various mineral species. 
The system of classification employed is of the worst 
possible character, and undoubtedly constitutes the 
greatest drawback to the usefulness of the work. 
Chemical and crystallographical characters are sub- 
ordinated to mere physical appearance, and the con- 
ventional distinctions of stones and gems, salts and 
ores, metals and non-metals, are insisted on to the 
utter disregard of all received isomorphous rela- 
tion. The species which takes precedence on the 
list is quartz, which is regarded by the author as 
the type of the mineral kingdom ; then follow the 
felspars, and the remainder of the silicates. The 
second order comprises the alkaline and earthy salts 
and kaloids; Order III. contains the salts and 
kaloids of the so-called metallic oxides ; Order IV., 
the oxides of the useful metals ; Order V., native 
metals; Order VI., Sulphurets; and VII., the 
inflammables, including sulphur, diamond, and all 
the substances derived from the decomposition of 
vegetable organisms. Each order is subdivided 
into several families, for the details of which we 
must refer the reader to the work itself. As in- 
stances of the defective classification employed, we 
find garnet and epidote in one family ; while olivine, 
tourmaline, and iolite, are classed with emerald, 
ruby, and spinel, in the so-called ‘“ gem-family.” 
The more useful species are distinguished with 
asterisks, for the convenience of beginners; and 
both formul and percentage are given in all cases; 
of course, the limits of the work preclude the pos- 
sibility of giving a series of complete analyses. 


The illustrations are very carefully executed, and 
the extreme portability of the book, with the 
copious information it contains, will render it 
extremely useful to travelling geologists and mine- 


ralogists, to whose notice we heartily commend it. 


A translator performs, after all, a thankless task. 
His merit lies chiefly in the details of the art, for 
in the broad features of subject and general treat- 
ment he is bound by the nature of the case to 
A great success as a translator 
can therefore only be attained by the display of 
great command over the niceties of metre, and a 
more than ordinary knowledge of the power of 

To say, then, that Mr. J. T. Black’s 
Select Odes of Horace in English Lyrics is a toler- 
ably correct version of the original, is not, we fear, 
any very high praise. And yet we can hardly say 


follow his original. 


words. 


The whole point of the poem is thus lost. 


We will take the ‘ Song to Neera,’ in the 


“ But thou, whoe’er now in her loveliness blest, 
Who proudly rejoicest in scorn at my woe ; 
Though wide thy domain, though by fortune carest, 
For thee e’en the golden Pactolus should flow, 
Though wise ’mongst the wisest, than Nireus more fair, 
Inconstant, she’ll leave thee alone to despair.” 


“Eheu ! translatos alio merebis amores : 
Ast ego vicissim risero.” 

Again, 
Horace never alters his metre in the same ode. 
Alceic never flows into Sapphic, nor iambic into 
dactylic. Yet Mr. Black is continually changing 
his metre, This is quite contrary to the genius of 
the original. Translations like these may be very 
useful exercises for a youthful poet, but they can- 
not be expected to gain the translator credit with 
scholars, or fame with the general public. More- 
over, the odes of Horace have been already so often 
translated that the well is now dry. 

What You Will is a very remarkable hook, 





written evidently by a man who has thought deeply 
on the social questions which crave for a solution 
at the present day. Education and Oxford, the 
principle of association in labour, the work of the 
Church, art, and the middle classes, are all dis- 
cussed in the course of the strange wild story. 
The fault of the book lies in its being, what it pro- 
fesses to be, ‘‘an irregular romance.” The author 
has evidently not given himself time to work out 
his characters, and has crowded events which might 
have formed the basis of two three-volume novels, 
into a thin octavo of less than two hundred pages. 
The hero is a young Oxonian, left with 30001., 
who suddenly finds that he owes almost the whole 
of it for wine-bills, and book-hills, and picture- 
bills, and horse-bills. An excellent curate, who has 
rescued him from being drowned, persuades him to 
give up all idea of taking his degree, and to adopt 
art as a profession. The young artist first tries 
designing for a Birmingham ironmonger, but find- 
ing this too much drudgery, he takes to painting, 
marries a charming girl without any money, and 
finds it very difficult to live. Meanwhile hardship 
is ruining his wife’s health, and the doctors say 
she must go to a warm climate; but where are 
the funds to come from? The poor curate, out of 
his 2501. a year, has laid up five-and-thirty to re- 
move the pews from his church, and _ restore 
the chancel arch; and these five-and- thirty 
pounds he places at his friend’s disposal. But 
now the long lost brother of the poor artist’s sick 
wife returns from California, and the whole party 
go to Madeira. This brother is a very remark- 
able person, but into his history we will not now 
enter. The curate is such a man as, we fear, is 
seldom seen, preserving his high and gentleman- 
like tastes and feelings in poverty and seclusion, 
zealous without bigotry, and learned without being 
pedantic. There is also a cheerfulness and humour 
about him which is refreshing ; for instance, in re- 
commending the young artist to attend the public 
worship of the Church, he says :—‘‘ Do you ask 









































me whether you cannot pray as well anywhere else 
—in the fields—in the street? I beseech you not 
to commit suicide with your conscience with that 
weapon. I must blunt its edge, I see,” in an 
under tone—then with a smile, ‘‘ you remind me 
of the man who said he preferred listening to a 
sermon from stones to going to hear a stick preach ; 
and so Sunday always found him lying under a 
tree, with a cigar, and ‘Don Juan,’ and a pocket- 
flask.” There is a certain incompleteness about 
this little tale which gives one an idea that the 


author of the biographical sketch prefixed to them, 
observes, ‘The friends of Henry Durand rather 
than the public have been considered” in this 
publication. It really seems a waste of time and 
labour to translate for the benefit of the English 
public the occasional verses of an amiable young 
man, engaged in preparing himself in a provincial 
town for becoming a protestant minister. ‘‘ Coup- 
lets sung in honour of M. Vinet,” his tutor, made, 
no doubt, a great impression upon the rustic 
audience, and a poetical letter ‘To my well- 
beloved ones, for the New Year,” was probably re- 
ceived with intense delight by the family circle at 
Lausanne ; but in these busy days we have not 
time here in England to read such amiable com- 
positions. The poem of most pretension is entitled 
‘The Chalets of La Vare,’ and relates a raid of the 
peasants of the Valais on the flocks of La Vare. 
Here is a stanza as a specimen :— 

“ While their eyes are fixed earthward, their visages droop, 
With emotion to listen then stands all the group ; 
Even now the presentiment rises, that they 
Evermore shall be dogged by the ghosts of to-day ; 
For their bosoms, ill trained for such barbarous sin, 
Feel already remorse a-preparing within.” 

And a collection of verses like these are called 
“The Poetical Works !” 

The Galley Slave and his Daughter is what is 
called a religious novel, and is intended to show that 
the Huguenots in the time of the Valois sovereigns 
were cruelly and unjustly oppressed. In our opi- 
nion, persecution for religion is not only a crime 
but a mistake ; but in those times the persecuting 
spirit was not confined to any one religion. Miss 
Freer, in her ‘ Jeanne d’Albret,’ inadvertently lets 
out the fact that wherever the Huguenots passed 
they burned the churches, broke the fonts, trampled 
the sacrament under foot, acted profane plays in 
surplices, and shot or drowned the Roman Catholic 
clergy by hundreds. This novel really inculcates 
no one Christian virtue—its sole object is to excite 
hatred against the professors of a certain religious 
faith. Now no one could for a moment suspect us 
of favouring the peculiar tenets of Roman Ca- 
tholics ; but we cannot see that the cause of true 
religion is at all furthered by holding them up to 
hatred and obloquy. The rancour of party-spirit 
has need of being allayed, not fanned into a flame 
in Ireland, where this book is published. 

M. Alphonse Mariette, of King’s College, Lon- 
don, has compiled a very useful school book for 
students of French. Half-Howrs of Translation 
consists of extracts from the most celebrated 
English and American authors, which the stu- 
dent is to render into French. Here are little 
tit-bits from Pope, Addison, Lord Macaulay, 
Sydney Smith, Carlyle, the Duke of Welling- 
ton, Burke, Mackintosh, Dickens, Channing, 
Mrs. Stowe, and a host of others. The second 
part is composed of translations from the French 
of De Tocqueville, Montalembert, Victor Hugo, 
Chateaubriand, Michelet, and others, intended to 
be rendered back again into the original. The 
advantage of this plan is, that the pupil will have 
a fixed standard with which he may compare his 
own composition. At the foot of the pages the 
principal idioms are explained as they occur. In- 
dependently of its educational uses, this is really a 
most amusing book, and one over which an idler 
might be tempted to dawdle for a whole morning. 





Miscellaneous, Pamphlets, &c. 


A Descriptive Guide to the Museum of Practical Geology, 
with Notices of the Geological Survey of the United. King- 
dom, the Government School of Mines, and the Mining 
Record Office. By Robert Hunt, F.RS., Keeper of 
Mining Records, 

Pen and Pencil Sketches in India, By Gen. Godfrey Charles 

















author is engaged in other and weightier business 
than writing works of fiction ; but even this some- 
what desultory story gives such promise of power 
and evinces good taste, that we hope that this is 
only the author’s coup d’essat in this sphere, and 
that in his next he will take more time and pains to 
elaborate and develope his plot and his characters. 

The Rev. R. A. Blomefield has translated The 
Poetical Works of Henry Durand, a young Swiss 


poet who died in 1842; but as M, Vinet, the 


Mundy. Third Edition. Murray. Z 

Justice for India: a Letter to Lord Palmerston. By a Plain 
Speaker. R, Hardwicke. 

Brief Observations addressed to the General Reader on the 
Basis of the Re-organization of Our Power in India, By 
an Old Resident in India, R. C. Lepage and Co, _ 

Remarks on the Rapid Transmission of Troops to India, By 
John Cochrane Hoseason, R.N. E. Stanford. 

Tue visitor to the Museum in Jermyn-street 

will find in Mr. Hunt’s Descriptive @uide to the 

Museum of Practical Geology a compendious guide 

to its well-arranged and nationally important ocon- 
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tents, which comprise, first, a collection of natural 
materials derived from beneath the surface of the 
earth, chiefly in Great Britain and its colonies ; 
secondly, of artificial productions—such as pottery, 
reelain, glass, and worked metals ; thirdly, a series 
of mining tools, models of mining machines, models 
of mines, of mountains, and of strata ; and fourthly, 
an illustrative series of rock specimens and fossils. 
This excellent little guide-book is not only useful 
for the casual visitor to the museum, but is highly 
instructive, containing, as it does, much special 
information on metallurgy and other subjects. 

Mr. Murray has just brought out a third edition 
of General Mundy’s Pen and Pencil Sketches in 
India for Railway Readers. In the present state 
of the public mind with respect to our Eastern 
possessions, every line which relates to them is 
eagerly devoured, and the too familiar names of 
Cawnpore, Allahabad, and Lucknow are sure to 
attract readers. But what a melancholy contrast 
does the India of the Pen and Pencil Sketches 
present to the India of the present time! General 
Mundy’s sketches are of palaces, and native 
princes, and tiger and lion hunts, and peaceful ex- 
peditions through Hindoo villages. The palaces 
are now riddled with shot, the native princes rebels 
against Britain, the mock campaigns of the chase 
have been changed for the stern realities of war, and 
the Hindoo villages are in ruin. It is curious but 
melancholy to peruse these lively sketches of a 
state of things which has been so suddenly and so 
rudely swept away. 

‘©A Plain Speaker” addresses to Lord Palmer- 
ston a pamphlet called Justice for India, in which 
he attempts to show that we have no right to 
India, that we gain no advantage from it, that the 
Sepoys were justified in their mutiny, and that the 
best thing we can do is to evacuate the country. 
We might advance many reasons to refute these 
propositions, but by replying to the last first, we 
virtually answer all the others. For us to give up 
India is simply an impossibility. 

Brief Observations, addressed tothe General Reader, 
on the Basis of tie Re-organization of our Power in 
India, is a letter which has been refused by ‘The 
Times.’ The main assertion which it attempts to 
maintain is, that the Kast India Company and the 
British Government are both equally to blame for 
placing the Hindoos in a position approaching to 
equality with the Europeans. This is not, in our 
opinion, the exact point. The real mistake was 
in not having a sufficient European force, posted 
in such positions that they could overawe the 
sepoys in case of any disposition to mutiny or 
rebel. If this had been done, there would have 
been no danger in granting an equality of civil 
rights to the natives. 

In Remarks on the Rapid Transmission of Troops 
to India, Mr. John Cochrane Hoseason recom- 
mends that reinforcements should on any emer- 
gency be sent out in screw line of battle ships, and 
that a constant force of small steamers should be 
kept upon the Ganges, the Jumna, and the other 
Indian rivers. Railroads, he thinks, are not a 
safe mode of conveying troops through an enemy’s 
country, owing to the facility with which they can 
be cut, and the communication stopped. He also 
thinks that the overland route is not, on the whole, 
the most advantageous. The pamphlet is well 
written, and its conclusions are consonant with 
common sense. 
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WILLIAM PENN AND ‘THE MAIDS OF 
TAUNTON.” 

To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 
Str,—The controversy between Lord Macaulay and 
Mr. Dixon respecting William Penn’s agency in 
the ransom of the maids of Taunton, remains, it 
must be confessed, in a very unsatisfactory state. 
I think it must be conceded that the e at the end 
of the name does not at all assist in the identifica- 
tion of the individual to whom Sunderland’s letter 
was addressed. There is, however, one point 
which has hitherto, so far as I know, been over- 
looked, but which might, if satisfactorily settled, 
assist in clearing up the mystery, and that is— 
Who was the Mr. Walden with whom Mr. Penne 
was to act in the business ? 

We know that the first person the Maids of 
Honour requested to act for them was a member of 
Parliament. We know, too, that they refused 
the services of the town clerk of Bridgewater. It 
would seem, then, that they wished for the agency 
of some person of station and consideration. Now, 
two Waldens sat in the Parliament of 1685—Sir 
Lionel for the county, and Lionel Walden, Esq. 
for the borough of Huntingdon, They sat for the 
same places in the preceding reign. As members 
for Huntingdon, they would of course be ac- 
quainted with Pepys, who had property, and most 
likely influence in the county. We know, in fact, 
from the Diary, that the member for the borough 
visited Pepys, and they were probably intimate 
friends. The Waldens were evidently no great 
politicians, for their names never occur in Grey’s de- 
bates. But we may be certain that they belonged to 
the court party, for they were Catholics, and neither 
of them was returned to William’s Parliament ; 
and, further, we learn from Luttrell, that Sir 
Lionel was taken up (in 1690) on suspicion of 
treason, just about the same time that Pepys was 
sent to the Gate House on the same charge. For 
various reasons, then, we may believe that great 
intimacy existed between the Waldens and Pepys. 
We do not know that the same intimacy existed 
between the Waldens and William Penn ; but it is 
at least probable that they were acquainted. They 
must have met at Pepys’ house, where William 
Penn was a frequent visitor. They must have 
met at court, where William Penn was a constant 
attendant, and where a parliamentary supporter 
was not at all likely to be absent. In all this, 
there is of course nothing like a proof against 
William Penn, but it is as good as anything that 
has yet been offered on either side. The question 
as it stands is simply one of probabilities ; and if 
it can be shown that either George Penne or 
William Penn had an intimate friend of the name 
of Walden, that fact would go a long way towards 
deciding the controversy. 

W. T. Fewrre, 


To the Editor of the Literary Gazette, 
Marienburg, February 22nd, 1858. 
Sir,—In a late number of the ‘Literary 
Gazette,’ I perceived a notice from Messieurs 
Williams and Norgate, observing on some remarks 
I made on the mutilated edition of Schnorr’s Bible 













Illustrations which had appeared in England, and, 
if I remember rightly, repelling the charge of 
mutilation. By ‘ mutilation” I mean changing 
in any way, whether for good or evil, the composi- 
tion of an author. I hold such conduct to be false 
to the public which purchases, and to the artist 
who trustingly sends his work forth to the world. 
I should have noticed the remarks in your paper 
sooner, but as I am not this winter residing in 
Dresden, I had first to communicate with Direc- 
tor Schnorr on the subject, a translation of whose 
reply I beg to enclose. I am, &c. 

Your GERMAN CORRESPONDENT. 


Translation of Director Schnorr von Carolsfeld’s Letter. 

“Several years have now passed since Herr 
Wigand showed me some sheets of my ‘ Bibel in 
Bilder,’ which had appeared in London. I have 
only my memory to trust to now, since Herr 
Wigand’s death deprives me of the means of re- 
ferring to him. At this moment I can only recol- 
lect three instances in which the English publishers 
have disfigured my compositions by omissions. 
First, in the plate in which Adam and Eve are re- 
presented in the garden after the fall. The figure 
of the Creator is left out entirely, and the stump 
of a tree, roughly executed, is substituted, thereby 
entirely destroying the meaning of the picture. 
Secondly, in the sacrifice of Cain and Abel, the 
figure of the Deity, who graciously accepts the 
offering of Abel, is omitted, and the significance of 
the composition consequently injured. In the 
third engraving Noah is represented building the 
ark under the direction of God. In my picture 
the Deity is seen, instructing Noah as to the man- 
ner in which he should build the ship ; the omis- 
sion of the Almighty from this composition renders 
the attitude and figure of Noah not only unintel- 
ligible but simply ridiculous. In quoting these 
three instances, I think I have sufficiently proved 
that the London republication of my ‘ Bible’ is 
disadvantageous to my reputation as an artist, 
since it gives no adequate idea of my work. 

‘¢ ScHNORR.” 

*,* In justice to our German correspondent and 
Herr Schnorr we print these letters; but since 
we inserted our correspondent’s original statement, 
and Messrs. Williams and Norgate’s reply, we have 
ascertained the real state of the case, which we 
will now state. About six years ago, Messrs. 
Herring and Remington published one number of 
Schnorr’s Bible Illustrations, taken from plaster 
casts of the original blocks. Of the twenty plates 
of which this number consisted, the greater number 
were mutilated in the manner described by Herr 
Schnorr in his present letter. The publication either 
was a failure, or it was stopped in consequence of 
the remonstrances of the author, and notmore than 
one number appeared. In the edition published by 
Messrs. Williams and Norgate, on the contrary, 
no single plate is mutilated ; but those in which 
the first Person of the Trinity is represented in 
human form, are, in deference to English feelings, 
omitted from the body of the work, and are 
published in an appendix for the benefit of those 
who are not afraid of being made anthropomor- 
phites by them. This edition is published, we 
understand, in concert with Herr Schnorr’s Ger- 
man publishers, who would be the last people in 
the world to permit anything like a mutilation of 
such exquisite works of art as these well-known 
illustrations. 


THE RECORD COMMISSION. 
Fo the Editor of the Literary Gazette, 

Sir,—In reference to the works on English 
History now publishing under the authority of the 
New Record Commission, I may be allowed to 
put in a claim for the production of our historical 
records on a new plan in fac-simile, under the 
facilities now offered by the process of lithography, 
and by which we gain exact likeness ; since it is a 
method which I introduced in 1852 upon the occa- 
sion of bringing out such a copy of Sprott’s ‘ Latin 
Chronicle’ from the original (the property of Joseph 
Mayer, Esq, of Liverpool), with an introduction 
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and translation into English. The roll and fac- 
simile are 524 feet long by 10 inches wide, on 
twelve parchment skins, of which five contain the 
sacred history to the crucifixion on their retros ; 
but the whole is interspersed with curious vignettes 
and very spirited portraits, in the manner of Dib- 
din’s edition of ‘ Rastell’s Chronicle,’ but their 
unartistic lineaments contrast so unhappily with 
this reproduction of Sprott, that the excellence of 
this new method is immediately apparent. 

The reader has here the author with every con- 
traction of his writing and his period, and may, if 
versed in paleography, follow him verbatim, if not, 
my English translation accompanying the roll will 
assist him. From a letter given by Sir Frederick 
Madden, in ‘ Notes and Queries,’ June 21st, 1856, 
I conceive the idea expressed in my introduction 
that Mr. Mayer's Roll is an autograph is confirraed, 
as Sir Frederick there states, from a note to No. 
57 of the Arundel MS., it appears that a volume 
formerly in the library of the Friar Hermits of St. 
Augustus at York, contained the catalogue of a 
monastic library of the same order, proven by this 
note to the above volume to have belonged to “ the 
bochouse of Saint Austins of Canterbori mid the 
Letters CC.” It is of the date of 1840. Another 
work in Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, is 
mentioned in the Catalogue No. 50, ‘‘the very 
volume noticed above, containing Wace’s Brut, 
with the romances Amis and Amelion and Guy de 
Warewyk, &c.”’ It is thence fairly presumed that 
the rest of the works in the Catalogue also made 
part of the same library at Canterbury ; amongst 
them is the following entry, the italics in a later 
hand. ‘‘Chronica T. Sprott [ four copies, one imper- 
fect]. The Catalogue was compiled in 1272; 
Thomas Sprott was a monk of this identical 
Monastery of St. Augustine at Canterbury, and is 
supposed to have died about 1282, the date at 
which the Chronicle finished, except for a few 





years, by a subsequent writer, to the death of 
Edward I., ‘cum longistibus apud Burgum ipse 
sabulam.’ Brough-on-the-Sands, 1307.” 
Your very obedient servant, 
WitiiaM Bett, Phil. Dr. 


31, Burton-street, Burton-crescent, W. C, 


LIFE POLICY HOLDERS AND LIFE OFFICES. 


THE profits of literature are far too small to leave a 
large residuum after the current expenses of a 
family have been defrayed. Even Southey’s genius, 
industry, and economy could not ensure an inde- 
pendence to himself and his children. But if, by 
dint of the strictest parsimony, a literary man can 
save a hundred a year to insure his life, he may, 
after his hard and harassing day’s work, lay his 
head upon his pillow with the moral certainty that 
if he never awakes, his family will not be thrown 
upon the world in utter destitution. 

A recent judicial dictum has, however, drawn 
the attention of the public to the fact that a vast 
majority of insurers have annually placed the 
results of their years of saving in jeopardy by 
habitually acting upon a certair clause generally 
endorsed on policies, allowing what are called 
«days of grace.” The point was raised so long ago 
as in the time of Lord Ellenborough ; but not one 
insurer in a thousand is aware of the fact that 
if he were to die within those ‘‘days of grace,” 
his premium remaining unpaid, the insurance office 
could not be legally compelled to pay the policy. 

We will now state the case, and the usual prac- 
tice of insurance offices in dealing with it. 

The ordinary agreement between life offices and 
their customers is, that if the assured die before 
the expiration of twelve calendar months from the 
day before the date of the policy, or if living 
beyond that period, he or his assigns shall pay the 
annual premium on or before the expiration of 
twelve calendar months from the date of the 
policy, and so on for every year during his life, 
then the office shall pay the sum assured. But 
besides the agreement contained in the body of 
the document, there are certain additional regu- 
lations endorsed on it ; and the policy itself states 
that the assurance thereby effected is subject 





to the conditions and regulations endorsed, in 
the same way as if they were repeated and 
incorporated in the policy. One of these endorsed 
regulations is, that ‘no policy shall be considered 
in force if the premium shall be unpaid tor the 
space of thirty days (or twenty-one or fifteen, as 
the case may be) next after the day on which it 
shall have become payable.” 

Need it be said that under this agreement every 
life insurer not learned in the law believes that 
he has these additional days within which he 
may pay his premium, without risking the va- 
lidity of his policy? The rule of law, however, 
as it appears is, that if the assured live, and pay 
his annual premium within the days of grace, 
his policy is secure ; but if he die within the same 
days, and without paying the premium, it is 
at the discretion of the Directors whether they 
will, or will not, pay to his family the provision 
which he thought he had secured to them by a 
series of annual payments saved from his earnings. 

The judge in the legal decision which has given 
rise to the recent discussion, and to numerous 
communications to the daily press, is stated to have 
said, that with respect to the legality of a payment 
within the days of grace, but after the death of the 
assured, ‘parties would be wise not to raise the 
question.” With due submission, however, to so 
high an authority we must observe, that this ques- 
tion, if it can be raised at all, is one of vital 
importance to life insurers, and the sooner it is 
raised and disposed of the better. The insuring 
public ought to know the precise terms on which 
it stands with reference to these contracts. 

To make the matter quite plain, let it be assumed 
that John Styles having insured his life for 5001, 
the premium, by the body of the policy, became 
due on the 1st December, 1857 ; that, being under 
the impression he had thirty days after such 1st 
December to pay his premium without risking the 
validity of his policy, he annually paid it about the 
middle of the month ; and that he died suddenly 
on the 6th December without having paid the 
premium. This position of things raises the 
whole question. 

We understand that the courses pursued by the 
several offices in this case would be various. 
Many of them, we believe, would require that the 
premium due on the policy should be paid before 
the expiration of the days of grace. The policy 
would then be held to be in force, and the sum 
assured would be paid. But if the days of grace 
were allowed to expire without payment of the 
premium, the policy would be forfeited. Other 
offices, we believe, would pay, whether the pre- 
mium were paid within the days of grace or not ; 
but they would deduct the premium then due 
from the amount insured. 

Now it seems to us quite clear, that the pay- 
ment or tender of the premium after the death had 
occurred, and before the expiration of the days of 
grace, can make no alteration whatever in the 
then ascertained rights of the parties. The rule of 
those offices which would pay, provided the pre- 
mium were made good, and not otherwise, has, 
therefore, no foundation in sound principle. 

For if the sum assured has become due, the in- 
surance office has in its own hands the means of 
deducting the premium then payable from the 
actual sum insured ; and it is perfectly immaterial, 
in fact, whether that sum be received as a distinct 
payment across the counter, and credited against 
the premium due, and the full amount of the sum 
insured paid to John Styles’ representatives, 
or whether the office deduct the premium due 
from the sum assured, and pay over the balance. 
The tender or payment of the premium after the 
death is a mere unmeaning ceremony, and its only 
effect is to create the necessity for a few additional 
entries in the office books. If the office would 
pay in one event, it ought to pay in the other ; 
the real principle and justice of the case is pre- 
cisely the same, whether the premium. be paid or 
tendered or whether it be not. 

There is moreover a reasonable objection to such 
@ requisition, as a condition on which alone the 





| sum assured is to be paid. John Styles may have 
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died within a week or ten days of the expiratior 
of the days of grace. His papers would not pro- 
bably be looked into until after the funeral ; and 
then, in the confusion and distress attending such 
a calamity, the whole matter might well escape the 
attention of the survivors till it was too late, 
Even then the necessary funds might be wanting, 
till probate or letters of administration could be 
obtained. 

Hitherto, indeed, the respectable offices have 
taken the liberal and equitable course. We under. 
stand that some twelve months since, an insurer in 


‘ the Metropolitan, addressed a letter to the secretary 


on this subject, and that he was immediately in. 
formed that the company would pay the amount 
assured whether the premium were paid within the 
days of grace or not, the death occurring within 
that period. 

Again, the late Admiral Boxer, who died in the 
service of his country in the Crimea, was insured, we 
believe, in the Britannia. The admiral died within 
the days of grace, the premium not having been 
paid before his death ; nevertheless the insurance 
was paid as a matter of course to his widow. But 
it appears from the decision recently delivered from 
the bench, that these offices were not legally liable. 

Now, we ask, can it be supposed, that persons 
exposed to risks of various kinds, and placed in 
circumstances under which, if death occurred sud- 
denly, their representatives might not be enabled to 
act promptly, would accept these days of grace, or 
would effect insurances with offices who should ex- 
plicitly and avowedly place the risk during that pe- 
riod on the assured ? Would any existing office keep 
its business if it were to word the endorsement on its 
policies, so as to explain to its insuring customers, 
that they might, if they pleased, take twenty-one 
or thirty days extra to pay their premiums beyond 
the day mentioned in the body of the policy, but 
that they (the assured) must take notice, that if 
they should die within those so miscalled days 
of grace without paying the premium, then not 
one shilling-of the sum insured; would ever be paid 
to their families ? 

The true principle of the question may be stated 
in a very few words. Either the policy was or 
was not in force on the day of Styles’ death. If in 
force, the sum assured must be paid to his repre- 
sentatives. The fact that the death occurred 
within the days of grace, does not invalidate the 
insurance. The only new element in the case is, 
that the premium has become payable, and must 
be deducted from the amount assured. 

On the other hand, it cannot be said that the 
policy is not in force ; for to say that it will not be 
in force wnless the premium be paid within the days 
of grace, clearly implies that, if the premium be 
paid, the policy is in force, is valid, and has not 
become forfeited. 

What is meant by saying that a policy is valid, 
and in force, and not forfeited? It is meant that 
the object for which it was effected—namely, the 
payment of the sum assured on the death of the 
insurer, is still a binding obligation on the insurance 
company. 

If John Styles die within the days of grace, the 
event insured against having happened during the 
continuance of that obligation, nothing done or 
omitted afterwards can be of any avail to affect 
the relative position of the contracting parties, at 
the hour of his death. 

This, though it be the reasonable and honest 
view of the matter, is not, however, as it seems, 
the legal one. An insurance office cannot be 
compelled to pay a policy when the insurer 
has died within the days of grace without 
having paid the premium. The respectable 
offices will not, indeed, take advantage of this 
legal injustice ; but they ought surely to adopt 
some clearer and more explicit form in their 
engagements with the public. In a matter where 
confidence is of the very essence of the con- 
tract, they ought not to use words so ambiguous 
that the vast majority of their customers have 
actually misunderstood them. Far better would it 
be that the “days of grace” should be utterly 





abolished than that a trifling indulgence should be 
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granted at the price of having it in the power 
of a public company to betray the interests of 
those who had placed an implicit confidence in the 
security they offered. 





GOSSIP OF THE WEEK. 
Mr. GLEIG, the chaplain-general, who may be 
supposed to combine in his own person the learn- 
ing of the church with the strategetic knowledge 
of the army, is editing an English edition of 
Brialmont’s Life of the Duke of Wellington. 

Of the memorable defence of Lucknow there wil! 
be no lack of authentic historical records. The de- 
spatches of the gallant commander of the garrison 
and of the chief engineer have already made known 
the main events of the siege. A journal kept by 
Captain Anderson, R.A., is announced for publi- 
cation by Messrs. Thacker and Spink ; another 
journal, by a staff officer, is in the hands of Messrs. 
Smith and Elder ; a third journal is from the pen 
of a medical officer ; and a fourth, by a civilian, 
Mr. L. E. Rees, is preparing for publication by 
Messrs. Longman and Co. It is not improbable 
that the example of Lady Sale in narrating the 
defence of Jellalabad will be followed also by some 
of the heroic ladies of Lucknow. 

A translation of Humboldt’s ‘Cosmos,’ edited 
‘by General Sabine, and a translation of Biinsen’s 
historical study on Egypt, are announced. 

A correspondent, signing himself ‘ A.B.C.” 
sends the following doggerel verses to the ‘ Alloa 
Advertiser,’ and in an accompanying letter asserts 
that they were written by the poet Campbell. 
They were addressed to a Dane, named A. Ander- 
sen Feldborg, who visited Scotland in 1825, and 
was well known to Wilson, Hogg, and other lite- 
rary men. ‘‘A.B.C.” states that Feldborg one 
day lent him his note book, from which ‘‘ A.B.C.” 
eopied the following. We much doubt whether 
Campbell, even in a copy of complimentary verses, 
would have tolerated such a rhyme as “foremost ” 
and ‘* warmest.” 

“To Professor Andersen Feldborg, 

On presenting him with a Copy of my Poems containing 

AN ODE ON NELSON’S BATTLE OF THE BALTIC. 
Think me not, Danish Stranger, a hard-hearted Pagan, 
If you find ’midst my War Songs one called ‘Copenhagen,’ 
For I thought when your State joined the Emperor Paul, 
We'd a right to play with you the devil and all. 
But the next time our fleet went your city to batter, 
That attack, I allow, was a scandalous matter, 
And I gave it my curse—and I wrote on’t a satire. 
To be-praise such an action of sin, shame, and sorrow, 
V’ll be d——4d if I would be the Laureate to-morrow ! 
There is not (take my word) a true Englishman glories 
In that deed—’twas a deed of our merciless Tories, 
Whom we hate, though they rule us—and I can assure ye 
They had swung for’t if England had sat as their jury. 
Bat a truce to remembrances blacken’d with pain, 
Here’s a health to yourself, and your country, dear Dane, 
As our nations are kindred in language and kind, 
May the ties of our blood be the ties of our mind, 
And perdition on him who our peace would unbind! 
May we struggle not who shall in fight be the foremost, 
But the boldest in sense—in humanity warmest. 
May you leave us with something like love for our nation, 
Tho’ we're still curst by Castlereagh’s Administration, 
But whatever you think, or wherever you ramble, 
Think there’s one who has lov’d you in England— 


Tom CAMPBELL, 
London, 30, Foley Place, 
Great Portland Street, July 11th, 1822.” 

The author of ‘Amy Herbert’ is one of those 
persons who, without much pretension, is exercising 
a very beneficial influence upon English society. 
When we hear of schools being built in remote 
villages, and our almost barbarous peasantry hu- 
manized by kindly intercourse with educated 
women, it is the author of ‘Amy Herbert’ and 
others like her whom we have to thank. Her 
books are read in every English family; her 
heroines are the ideals which are placed before our 
young women ; and the consequence is, that instead 
of lying on the sofa pale and ennuyées, and dream- 
ing of balls and parties, they are to be seen with 
the fresh glow of health on their cheeks and cheer- 
fulness glancing from their eyes, as they march 
through the mud to take a class in the school, or 
to carry a flannel petticoat to an old woman. We 
are glad to hear that we may look shortly for an- 








other tale from this author’s pen. It is entitled, 
§ Ursula.’ , 

The Abbé Huc’s book on China is an exception 
to the generally uninteresting character of mis- 
sionary travels, The third volume of the English 
translation will shortly be published. While the 
abbé has been opening up the interior of China, 
Dr. Livingstone, and Dr. Barth have been braving 
the perils of savage nature and savage men in 
Africa. The fourth and fifth volumes of the latter 
enterprising traveller, containing an account of 
his residence at Timbuctoo, will be published 
early in spring. 

Friendship is, after all, founded upon selfishness, 
though it often inspires the most disinterested 
sacrifices. We like witty people, because they 
give us pleasure ; and while we turn our back upon 
a virtuous blockhead, we tvo often befriend a 
witty scamp. It is for this reason that Falstaff is 
the most popular character that Shakspeare ever 
drew, even King Harry fears the effect of his old 
friend’s irresistible wit upon his nascent virtue, and 
stops his mouth with, ‘‘ Answer me not with a fool- 
born jest ;” and, like St. Senanus, in Moore’s Me- 
lodies, banishes the too attractive seducer from his 
court. Why the temperate George Cruikshank 
should take the jolly knight, who so vociferously 
forswears thin potations, under his protection, we 
cannot conceive. Perhaps Mr. Cruikshank wants 
to show that the water-born wit which guides his 
pencil is equal to the sack-born wit that moved 
Falstatf’s tongue. However this may be, the last 
number of a life of Sir John Falstaff, by Mr. 
Brough, and the whole volume, with twenty illus- 
trations by the inimitable caricaturist, will be out 
in a few days. 

We noticed Mr. A. Penrhyn Stanley’s somewhat 
sentimental but liberal and large-minded introduc- 
tory lectures on Ecclesiastical History when they 
appeared. We are happy to see that he proposes 
to resume his duties for this term by delivering, 
during the month of March, four lectures on the 
Eastern Church, under the following heads :—1. 
Introduction to the History of the Eastern Church 
in Russia, 2. The Church of Russia in the 
Middle Ages. 3. The Patriarchate of Nicon. 4. 
The Reforms of Peter the Great, and their conse- 
quences. 

There is something very pleasing in the general 
appearance of carefulness and order presented by 
this England of the nineteenth century. The 
whole country looks as if it were being furbished 
up. Fences and furrows are straightened, churches 
restored, grammar-schools resuscitated after having 
fallen into decay, colleges rebuilt, and the univer- 
sities themselves brought into full working order. 
In this race of improvement Scotland will not be 
behind. Dr. Blackie’s agitation is likely to result 
in a bill to be brought into Parliament by the Lord 
Advocate, for granting pecuniary assistance to the 
Scottish Universities. We should much prefer the 
old system of private endowments. Of all the 
colleges in Oxford and Cambridge none owe their 
incomes to an act of Parliament, and but few to 
the private bounty of the Sovereign. If Scotland 
wishes to see learning splendidly endowed she 
ought to endow it herself. There are plenty of 
wealthy merchants in her great trading towns 
whose wealth would be better employed in some 
public benefit of this sort than in the vulgar lux- 
uries of costly furniture, horses, carriages, and 
wines. 

Tn the basse-cowr of the ancient castle of Linlith- 
gow stands a fountain of beautiful and fanciful 
design. An imitation of it is about to be placed 
in front of Holyrood. 

The collections for the Indian Relief Fund have 
reached the large sum of 342,929/, Of this, 80417. 
have been expended in loans and donations in this 
country. The amount transmitted to Calcutta is 
95,358/., and the balance now remaining at the 
Bank of England is 21,2467. This will be reduced 
by 10,0002., when a bill drawn by the Governor- 
General has been paid; and the remainder will 
only be sufficient to meet the disbursements which 
are immediately called for. 

It is not perhaps generally known, that historic 








literature lies under heavy obligations to the pre- 
sent Master of the Rolls. In the spring of 1857, 
he advised the Government to employ a number of 
men in examining and editing the chronicles, bio- 
graphies, letters, state papers, historical and poli- 
tical poems, proceedings of Councils and Synods, 
which now lie in MS. in the Record Office. A 
Treasury Minute of the 9th February, 1857, gave 
effect to this advice, and the result is, that on the 
6th of this month were published ‘The Chronicle 
of England,’ by John Capgrave, edited by the 
Rev. Francis Charles Hingeston, of Exeter, Oxford, 
and the ‘Chronicon Monasterii de Abingdon,’ 
edited by the Rev. Joseph Stevenson, of University 
College, Durham. The Master of the Rolls hopes 
to be able to bring out twelve volumes annually ; 
and thus, in ten years, to place within the reach 
of all readers all that is most worthy of preserva- 
tion in our national records. 

The ‘Oxford Calendar for 1858’ shows a large 
diminution in the number of students, as compared 
with the census of last year. The members on the 
books are 6189 to 6213 in 1857, being a diminu- 
tion of 24; the matriculations 380 as against 385— 
a falling off of 5 ; the Masters admitted to Regency 
241 as against 261—a diminution of 20; and the 
Bachelors of the year 269 to 291—a diminution 
of 22. On the other hand, the number of members 
of Convocation shows the considerable increase of 
40, there being 3644 members in 1858 as against 
3604 in 1857. This palpable falling off is, no 
doubt, attributable to the partial opening out of 
employments in the civil and military service of 
the Government to general competition. Many a 
young man who, under the former system of pa- 
tronage, would have crept through the university, 
and settled down upon a curacy in the fens, will 
now be found in our public offices or in the army. 

We regret to record the death of the Warden 
of All Souls’. Lewis Sneyd died on the night of 
Sunday last, after having presided over that most 
aristocratic college for thirty years. He was 
entered at Christ Church in 1806, took his degree 
of B.A. in 1809, was elected Fellow of All Souls’ 
in the ensuing autumn, and succeeded Dr. Legge 
as Warden on the elevation of the latter to the 
Bishopric of Oxford in 1827. As became the 
head of a college whose members are required by 
statute to be bene nati et bene vestiti, he was re- 
markable for his gentlemanlike courtesy and free- 
dom from that stiffness which generally mars the 
usefulness of College Dons, both in the University 
and when they are transplanted from their trim 
quadrangles to dioceses and parishes. Among 
his other refined tastes, Mr. Sneyd was fond of the 
arts, and was one of the curators of the University 
galleries of painting and sculpture. In politics he 
was a Liberal Conservative, and a supporter of 
Sir Robert Peel and Mr. Gladstone. 

On Monday last Dr. Bull, Canon of Christ 
Church, died at his lodgings in Christ Church, 
after a tedious illness of six months. Dr. Bull 
was the son of a tradesman in Oxford, and 
was entered at Christ Church in 1808, He 
took a double first in 1811, was Proctor in 
1820, in 1824 was made a Canon of Exeter 
Cathedral, in 1826 he obtained a Prebend in York 
Minster, and in 1830 was appointed Canon of 
Christ Church and Vicar of Stareton, in North- 
amptonshire, all of which offices he held at his 
death ; and notwithstanding these heavy charges 
upon his time and his conscience, he had leisure to 
fill the office of treasurer of his own college. We 
must count among the incalculable advantages of 
railway travelling, that it enables men of energy 
like Dr. Bull to perform their duties almost simul- 
taneously, and at the same time effectively, at 
places so far distant from each other as Oxford, 
York, Exeter, and Northampton. We recollect 
once hearing a man say to a well-known and justly 
popular prebendary—‘‘ Dr. — how many livings 
may a clergyman of the Church of England hold?’ 
To which the Rev. Doctor replied, ‘‘As many as 
he likes, if he will hold his tongue.” Dr. Bull 
had, it seems, this faculty to a remarkable degree. 
He was, as might be expected, a Tory of the old 
school, and a zealous opponent of Mr. Gladstone. 
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Religious persecution is not only a crime but 
a mistake, but unfortunately it is a mistake 
to which men are extremely liable, and which there- 
fore ought to be most jealously guarded against. 
People suppose that because the inquisition 
is abolished and popery repudiated, persecu- 
tion is impossible in this nineteenth century ; but 
those who have observed the state of public opinion 
for the last few years, and especially since the Indian 
mutiny, know that the snake is scotched, not 
killed. Therefore we say, principiis obsta. Suffer 
not the reptile to raise its head, or it will sting. 
Whenever the civil Government, in whose hands 
temporal power is lodged, takes upon itself to 
proselytize, the principle of persecution is acknow- 
ledged and acted upon; and we maintain that 
true religion owes a debt of gratitude to the Direc- 
tors of the East India Company for the policy of 
toleration which they have hitherto observed, «nd 
the spirit of which is embodied in the following 
despatch, contained in the Blue Book lately pub- 
lished. It is dated 21st April, 1847, and runs 
thus :—‘‘ You (the Governor-General of India) are 
aware that we have uniformly maintained the prin- 
ciple of abstaining from all interference with the 
religion of the natives of India. It is obviously 
essential to the due observance of that principle 
that it should be acted on by all our servants, civil 
and military. The Government is known through- 
out India by its officers, with whom it is identified 
in the eyes of the native inhabitants, and our 
servants should therefore be aware that while 
invested with public authority their acts cannot 
be regarded as those of private individuals. We 
are, however, led by circumstances of recent oc- 
currence to conclude that a different view of the 
subject is taken in India, and we therefore deem 
it necessary to call your immediate and particular 
attention to the absolute necessity of maintaining 
this most important principle in its fullest extent.” 
We trust that whatever changes Parliament may 
make in the Government of India, every attempt 
to reverse this policy will be strenuously resisted. 

We last week drew attention to the fact, that 
the official returns in the ‘ Moniteur’ fully bore 
out Mr. Stirling’s assertion, that Napoleon I.’s 
legacy to Cantillon was paid in full, with interest, 
by the present Emperor, and were totally incon- 
sistent with Lord Palmerston’s statement in reply. 
That statement has not appeared in the ‘ Moni- 
teur,’ and has been mutilated in the other French 
papers. They, no doubt, felt that it would be 
damaging to the present French government if it 
appeared that nothing but a flat denial of its acts 
would avail to prevent the charge of preaching up 
assassination as a doctrine from recoiling upon 
itself. 

The Conspiracy to Murder Bill was the subject 
of a recent debate at the Oxford Union, and the 
embryo statesmen decided by a majority of ten, 
‘‘That the country is bound to protest, under the 
present circumstances, against any alteration in 
the law relating to refugees and conspiracy.” The 
decision of so high an authority will, no doubt, 
greatly strengthen Lord Derby’s government, and 
cover its opponents with confusion ! 

In the confusion consequent upon the ministerial 
changes, a singular incident occurred with regard 
to the appointment to the metropolitan see of 
India. it was the intention of Lord Palmerston’s 
government to appoint Archdeacon Pratt, who 
has administered the affairs of the diocese dur- 
ing the latter years of Bishop Wilson’s episco- 
pate. The patent appointing the Archdeacon was 
signed by Mr. Vernon Smith on the day before 
his resignation of the Presidentship of the Board 
of Control, but in the hurry of business it was not 
forwarded. The Rev. George E. L. Coulton, 
Master of Marlborough College, has since been 
nominated by Lord Derby’s government to the 
vacant Bishopric. 

A subscription has been commenced for the pur- 
pose of securing for the University of Edinburgh 
tho geological museum of the late Mr, Hugh 
Miller. Application having been made to the 
Government to purchase the collection, the valua- 
tion was entrusted to referees, who recommended 





the sum of 500/. as afair price. An offer of 10000. 
was then made by a Scottish nobleman, and the 
same sum was offered from America. It is now 
proposed to raise 6002. in addition to the 500J. 
from the Government, in order to keep the collec- 
tion in this country. Sir Roderick Murchison put 
down his name for 10/, and another subscriber for 
251., but the committee have resolved to limit the 
subscriptions to 1/., that a larger number may join 
in this testimony of respect to the memory of Mr. 
Miller. We hope that the effort will prove suc- 
cessful, as the museum is unique in its way, and 
contains many objects having an interest beyond 
their nominal value as geological specimens. 

The Scottish papers announce the death, on the 
24th inst., of an architect of high reputation, Mr. 
Thomas Hamilton, some of whose works are among 
the chief ornaments of the northern capital, the 
best known being the High School on the Calton- 
hill. 

Judgment was given on Thursday last, by Vice- 
Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood, in the literary 
piracy case of Spiers against Brown. Dr. Spiers 
is the author of a large French Dictionary, and 
also of a smaller one on the same plan, adapted for 
the use of schools. From these works it was 
alleged by the plaintiff, that M. Contanseau com- 
piled, without acknowledgment, a dictionary of his 
own, which was published by Messrs. Longman, 
one of the partners in which firm was the defendant 
in this case. His Honour went very fully through 
the evidence, and observed that it was a very 
nicely balanced question whether or no the bounds 
of legitimate use of former works had been passed 
by M. Contanseau. But as M. Contanseau had 
expended considerable labour upon those parts 
taken from Dr. Spiers, in comparing them with 
other works, and incorporating them with his own 
observations, his Honour decided that they had 
not. At the same time, as M. Contanseau had 
made no acknowledgment of his obligations to 
Dr. Spiers, Messrs. Longman were not entitled to 
their costs in the suit. 





Abd-el-Kader, like Cesar, wields the pen as 
well as the sword. He has written a work in 
Arabic, entitled ‘Considerations on Philosophy, 
Religion, and History.’ The MS. is deposited in 
the Imperial Library in Paris, but a translation 
by the celebrated Oriental scholar, M. Gustave 
Dugal, will shortly be published. 

M. Alexandre Dumas is bent upon accomplish- 
ing what he calls the ‘‘ decentralisation drama- 
tique,” and with this view is gone to Marseilles to 
bring out his new play of The Governess in that 
city. For the future he is determined that the 
great provincial towns shall have the first fruits of 
his genius. The Parisians laugh, and declare that 
they will damn every play which has been success- 
ful in the provinces. 

Accident has led to the discovery of certain 
fragments of an ancient historian, whose name is 
searcely known—viz., Caius Granius Licianus. 
In 1853, Dr. Pertz of Berlin had occasion to ex- 
amine some of the Syriac MSS. brought over in 
1847 to the British Museum, from the Convent of 
St. Mary, in the desert of Nitria, to the north- 
west of Cairo, and perceiving amongst the number 
a palimpsest, examined it closely, and succeeded 
in reading a few of the words imperfectly scraped 
out. Convinced by this persual that the palimp- 
sest must contain some historical fragments, he 
obtained permission to treat it with a chemical 
preparation, by which old and faded writings may 
be brought to light again. The operation succeeded, 
though the task was no easy one, as in some in- 
stances the Syriac characters covered the lines of 
the Roman ones. At length, with the aid of his 
son, the work has been completed and published in 
Berlin. Licianus wrote prior to Livy, and appears 
to have flourished about the time of Julius Cesar. 
The fragments hitherto published are interesting 
in so far as they confirm or explain certain obscure 
passages of other authors, The palimpsest from 
which they have been obtained had been written 
over three times, so that the difficulty of decipher- 
ing the characters may be easily conceived, 





The Academy of Moral and Political Sciences 
of Paris has promoted Lord Macaulay from the 
dignity of Foreign Correspondent to that of Foreign 
Associate, and it has nominated Mr. Grote, the 
historian, a correspondent in his lordship’s place, 
It has also made Professor Everett, President of the 
University of Cambridge, in the United States, 
one of its correspondents, 

The Baden papers announce the death of Herr 
Kreuzer, the classical professor in the university. 

The library of the oriental scholar, Monsieur 
Quatremtre, consisting of forty-five thousand 
volumes and twelve hundred MSS., has been pur. 
chased by Dr. Hahn for the royal library in 
Munich. 

The collection of Roman antiquities, known as 
the Augst Collection, has been purchased by the 
town of Basil, and is to be placed in the Museum 
of that town. 

In the seventeenth century there were many 
examples of co-partnership in literary works, 
Shakspeare was regularly employed to touch up 
and elaborate the crude sketches of contemporary 
play wrights. Chapman, Jonson, and Marston, all 
co-operated in the production of ‘‘ Eastward Ho!” 
and Beaumont and Fletcher were so thoroughly 
united in their labour, that it is now impossible to 
distinguish the work of one from that of the other. 
Pope, too, employed a number of journeymen 
poets to translate the Odyssey, and contented him- 
self with touching up a line here and there. We 
believe that literary collaboration is not now 
practised in England, but in France it is still in 
full operation, as was shown the other day by the 
curious case of M. Alexandre Dumas and M. 
Maquet. It appears in a still more questionable 
form in the case of M. de Lamartine, whose Gra- 
ziella was supposed to be a reminiscence of the 
author’s early loves, but which now appears to 
be only a vifaccimento of a romance called Charles 
Barimore, written more than forty years before, by 
the Comte de Forbin. A book by a M. Brefaut, 
lately published by his executors, boldly accuses 
Lamartine of barefaced plagiarism. 

In the last sitting of the Academy of Sciences 
of Paris it was reported that M. Prévost, one of 
the gentlemen attached to the Jardin des Plantes 
in that city, has, after several years’ labour, ascer- 
tained with certainty the different descriptions of 
food on which European species of birds live at 
different periods of the year. The report estab- 
lishes one ‘‘ great fact,” which is specially interest- 
ing to farmers, and that is, that birds, generally 
speaking, do far more good to crops than harm, 
inasmuch as the number of insects they destroy 
greatly exceed the quantity of grain they eat. 
The same thing has been proclaimed before, but a 
scientific demonstration of its truth is not the less 
acceptable. 

The authorities of. the Jardin des Plantes at 
Paris have received some grains from Mexico, 
which, when placed on a table in a room heated to 
acertain degree, frequently move, either by little 
jumps, or, what is more singular still, in a straight 
line. If the temperature be lowered the move- 
ments cease, but if it be again augmented they are 
renewed. The grains undoubtedly contain larve, 
but it has not yet been possible to ascertain pre- 
cisely of what insect they are. And what is thus 
far perfectly inexplicable, is the occasional move- 
ment of the grains in a straight line. 

It appears, from a report of the Perpetual 
Secretary of the Academy of Inscriptions et Belles 
Lettres of Paris, that in the course of the second 
half of last year no progress was made in the pub- 
lication of the great works with which the Academy 
is charged. Nevertheless, new masses of valuable 
materials were obtained for some of them; and 
even the printing of others was advanced. Amongst 
the works in question are—‘ A Collection of the 
Charters and Diplomas of the Kings of France 
previous to Philip Augustus,’ the ‘ Histoire Lit- 
téraire de France,’ a collection of the ancient 
historians of France, one of extracts from old 
manuscripts, and one of historians of the 
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jn the East, has just died at Milan. He possessed 
one of the finest tenor voices of the day, and sang 
admirably ; but he would never consent to appear 
in public. 








FINE ARTS. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY ROYAL ENGINEERS. 


Apsorntne the large room devoted to the Photo- 
graphic Exhibition at South Kensington, is a smaller 
apartment, which has been fitted vp with a series 
of works that deserve especial notice. 

This section of the Exhibition appears to be 
under the control of the Science and Art Depart- 
ment of the Committee of Council on Education. 
In the year 1851, two companies of Royal Engi- 
neers were employed under Sir William Reid in 
the Great Exhibition at Hyde Park ; and the 
connexion of the corps of Engineers with the 
above department having been thus formed, the 
idea was originated, by whom we know not, of in- 
structing some of these soldiers in the art of photo- 
graphy, and thus enabling them to practise it in 
the various quarters of the world to which the 
public service called the main body. Two men 
were educated in this course of practice by Mr. 
Thurston Thompson, and were sent out to the 
‘Crimea, but unfortunately both perished during 
the great gale in the Black Sea. The following 
paragraph is taken from a circular issued by the 
department. 

“During the Paris Exhibition of 1855, some of the non- 
commissioned officers of the Royal Engineers who were em- 
ployed there received instruction in photography, and on 
their return to Southampton, their knowledge thus obtained 
was turned to a practical use by Col. James, R.E., F.R.S., the 
Director of the Ordnance Survey, in making reductions of the 
various maps and plans required in that work. This is the 
first instance of the scientific use of photography on a large 
scale, and some idea may be formed ot its importance from 
the fact that the saving to the country in this item only will 
be not less than 30,0001,” 

After this it appears that several non-commis- 
sioned officers of the Royal Engineers took lessons 
atthe recommendation of Sir J. Burgoyne, and 
since that time a systematic course of instruction 
has gone on at South Kensington. A constant 
supply of men practised in the art is thus main- 
tained ; who upon receiving a certificate of compe- 
tency, pass to head-quarters at Chatham, and are 
thence distributed to various parts of the world 
where the Royal Engineers are employed. 

“The orders to officers commanding companies to which 
photographers are attached, are, to send home periodical 
photographs of all works in progress, and to photograph and 
transmit ,to the War Department drawings of all objects, 
either valuable in a professional point of view, or interesting 
as illustrative of history, ethnology, natural history, anti- 
quities, &c.” 

Amongst the places to which photographers with 
sets of apparatus have been thus sent are Cawn- 
pore (with Sir Colin Campbell), the Bombay army 
in the field, Canton, Greece, and the Isthmus of 
Panama. Similar equipments are now being sent 
to the Cape, Bermuda, and the Rocky Mountains. 
In future it is supposed that every company of 
Engineers going on foreign service will be accom- 
panied by some of these practitioners; and that 
the results of these observations will be regularly 
forwarded to and preserved by the War Office. 

We have now a few specimens of the earliest of 
these results: First, there is a series of drawings 
reduced from large scales, such as 6 inches and 
25°344 inches, to the scale of 1 inch to the mile. 
This is the department under the direction of Col. 
James, at Southampton. Next is a number of 
views taken principally in Moscow and St. Peters- 
burg, by Sergeant J. Mack, R.E., who accom- 
panied Lord Granville’s embassy on the occasion 
of the late coronation. These are unusually 
interesting. Here we see for the first time, in all 
its puzzling intricacy, an adequate view of the 
wonderful cathedral of St. Basil, Moscow. After 
all that has been said, written, painted, and 
engraved of this marvellous pile, this photograph 
surprises and dazzles the eye. Such endless 
diversity and studious concealment of construction 
furnishes a theme over which the disentangling 
fatulties may labour for hours. The legend of the 





architect having his eyes put out by Ivan should 
not be forgotten. The Kremlin is next in interest, 
a view taken from the inside, looking over the 
river, and embracing a variety of convents, 
churches, barracks, and hospitals—and a swarm of 
barbaric spires of various forms. 

Another interesting object is the group, in bronze 
sculpture, of Meenin and Pojarskoy, with a classical 
building in the rear, having in front, apparently 
by way of ornament, a circular framework of iron 
of enormous ‘size, loking much as if one of the 
clock faces in the tower at Westminster were taken 
down and stuck on in front of the Board of Con- 
trol. Meenin was the butcher who, in 1612, 
when Moscow was in possession of the Poles, in- 
troduced originally by the false Demetrius, roused 
his fellow-countrymen to take arms against the 
usurpers, and induced them to put the soldier 
Pojarskoy at their head, who expelled the foreigners 
from Moscow. The monument was erected by 
Alexander I. St, Isaac’s Church at St. Peters- 
burg is also seen to advantage. We cannot say 
much for the worthy sergeant’s portraits. The 
group of sailors on board the St. Jean d Acre is 
very misty, and it is not very easy to make out 
the features of Lord Granville himself. A set of 
views in Edinburgh, by Corporal J.F. Church, R.E., 
have been selected with an artistic eye, particu- 
larly that of the Castle from Princes’-street gardens. 
Sunlight and shadow are judiciously contrasted, 
and there is depth and richness in the result. The 
same operator contributes a useful set of views 
from Aldershott. The next series and most 
numerous embraces views transmitted by Lieut. 
Smith, R.E., commanding the party attached to 
the expedition now engaged in exploring the ruins 
of Halicarnassus. They are photographed by 2nd 
Corporal, B. L. Spackman, R.E. In point of 
archeological interest these would be unrivalled, 
were it not that we may some day expect perhaps 
to see the originals in this country. Eight draw- 
ings of portions of a frieze vary very muchin suc- 
cess as photographs, but are always sufficient to 
show the quality and character of the works that 
have been exhumed. Most of these are in a 
state of lamentable ruin, but notwithstanding the 
worn condition of the surfaces, the vitality of art 
is still to be seen in the attitudes. Among the 
most conspicuous are the slabs with portions 
of Amazonian battles, which are evidently 
enough of that high style of perfection charac- 
teristic of the second or later school of 
Scopas and Praxiteles. The most striking 
movement of all is to be seen in a group above, 
where a seated figure—a goddess apparently—is 
turning herself on her throne towards another 
figure on her right. The life that still exists in 
this crumbling stone is quite startling. Some 
splendid heads have been discovered, one apparently 
of the figure which occupied the famed quadriga 
which stood at the top of the pyramid. Another 
head of a statue is of this same finest quality of 
later Greek art. <A variety of ruins and remains 
are similarly illustrated, as the fragments of the 
Temple of Hecate, a lion, portion of Ionic pillars, 
&c., but the above-mentioned are the most striking. 
To speak of the gain thus acquired for the history 
of art, should any accident cause the loss or de- 
struction of these sculptures, would be a trite 
remark. Then, by way of the strongest possible 
contrast, we pass to the views of Rochester Bridge, 
old and new, and other scenes in the neighbour- 
hood of homely Chatham: and, finally, to a 
hideous-looking subterranean monster, called a 
Mining Machine, with frightful complications of 
jagged arms, toothed wheels, hissing tubes, and 
steaming pistons, the invention of Captain Penrice, 
R.E. No dream of the chimera or the python 
could ever have excited such horror in the mind 
of a Greek artist, as would the first sight of this 
engine to his untaught eye. We may take pride 
in our engineering powers, for never, it would seem, 
till the end of time, will the Anglo-Saxon race 
reproduce the friezes of Halicarnassus. 

The uses which this semi-military application of 
the art will subserve are obvious from these 


enlivened, amidst estimates for public works, with 
some authentic evidence of what has been done 
and what waits to be accomplished ; and photo- 
graphy may find a place in the arts of war, as it 
has done already in those of peace. 


A collection of English pictures, chiefly the pro- 
perty of Charles Morgan, Esq., of Clifton, was 
submitted to auction on Saturday last, by Messrs. 
Christie and Manson. Among the most remark- 
able specimens were the following :—J. Constable, 
R.A.—Dedham Vale, with the church in the dis- 
tance, 150 guineas. Bonnington—Grand View of 
the Loge’s Palace and Library, Venice, 50 guineas. 
Kennedy — The Jtalian Goatherd discovering 
Nymphs Bathing, 50 guineas. G. Patten, A.R.A. 
Bacchus discovering the Use of the Grape, 30 gui- 
neas. E. W. Cooke, R.A.—Fishing Boats at 
Katwyck, on the Dutch Coast, 60 guineas. W. O. 
Frith, R.A.—Hogarth before the Governor of 
Calais. The original finished sketch. 56 guineas. 
E. M. Ward, R.A.—Zhe South Sea Bubble. The 
original finished sketch. 70 guineas. G. Lance— 
Group of Peaches, Black and White Grapes, and 
Apples, on a small slab, 44 guineas. E. Stanfield, 
R.A.—A Coast View, evening scene, 96 guineas. 
Miiller—Fishing Boats on the Medway, in a breeze. 
Exhibited at Manchester. 210 guineas. David 
Cox—Hay- Field, with peasant on a white horse, 
and females, 96 guineas. Pyne—Two cabinet 
pictures—The Approach to Venice, and A Romantic 
View of the Conway, with cascade, 35 and 47 gui- 
neas. D. Maclise, R.A. —The Bathers, 82 guineas. 
T. S. Cooper, A.R.A.—Highland Sheep, on the 
bank of a stream, 135 guineas. T. Creswick, R.A. 
—View on the Coast of Dorsetshire. An early 
work, 43 guineas. Also, A view on the Thames, 
62 guineas. J. Linnell—The Hill Farm. Cabinet 
size. 120 guineas. W. Etty, R.A.—A Nymph 
Bathing, 62 guineas. D. Roberts, R.A.—Howen 
Cathedral, with numerous picturesque figures in 
the Grande Place, before the west tower of the 
Cathedral, 350 guineas. Also, The Island of 
Phile, Nubia, 420 guineas. Bright—A Wild 
Coast Scene on the Isle of Arran, 112 guineas. 
Miiller—Rustic Scene at Rainham, 230 guineas. 
C. Stanfield, R.A.—Passages to the Bidassoa. Ex- 
hibited at Manchester in 1857. 510 guineas. J. 
Linnell—Noon. A romantic landscape, with pea- 
sant bathing his feet ina clear stream, 250 guineas. 
P. F. Poole, A.R.A.—The Mountain Toilette, 150 
guineas. Pyne—Buttermere, Crummock Water, 
and Gunnerdale, 195 guineas. Creswick, R.A.— 
In the Forest, 105 guineas. Miiller—A Mill on the 
Dolgarie, North Wales. Exhibited at Manchester. 
420 guineas. [This was the last of Mr. C. Mor- 
gan’s pictures, 33 in all, realising 43201.] The 
remainder were a different property :—J. B. Pyne 
— Dover Castle and Cliffs, from the western heights, 
and Windsor Castle. Cabinet size. 63 and 40 
guineas. J. Linnell—A Grand Landscape, 330 
guineas. T. Creswick, R.A.—A Grand Landscape, 
97 guineas. J. E. Millais, A.R.A.—Children 
Gathering Apples, 57 guineas. Bothwell—The 
Irish Ballad-Singer, 43 guineas. A. Solomon—The 
Awkward Position. Exhibited at the Royal 
Academy in 1851. 230 guineas. T. Uwins, R.A. 
— Ulysses, anxious to return to his faithful Penelope, 
is wnwillingly detained in the Island of Calypso. 
Exhibited at the Royal Academy, same year. 
guineas. T. Webster, R.A.—TZhe Dirty Boy! 
360 guineas. The day’s sale exceeded 68500. 

The town of Bonn is about to present two 
pictures to the Prince and Princess Friederich 
Wilhelm of Prussia. They are by Count Kal- 
kreuth, a well-known landscape painter of the 
Diisseldorf school, and represent morning and even- 
ing views of the famous seven hills in the neigh- 
bourhood of Bonn, which Byron has so beautifully 
described. 

The Signori Consoni and Mantorani are now 
occupied, in the Vatican, restoring and enlarging 
the Loggie of Raphael. Sig. Pietro Rosa, a descen- 
dant of Salvator Rosa, an architect and learned 
archeologist, has occupied himself for the last six 
years in examining the Campagna of Rome, from the 
mouth of the Tiber tq Palestrina, and from Bol- 
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mains of tombs, roads, towns, villas, and other 
ruins. He studies also the geological structure of 
the strata, and has just completed a set of wonder- 
ful maps, which the Roman Archeological Institute 
is now occupied in testing. 

In the royal factory of stained glass in Berlin, 
may now be seen a large painting from a drawing 
by Professor Teschner. It is intended for the 
cathedral of Aix la Chapelle, and, with three other 
windows, was ordered a few years ago for the 
church by the King of Prussia, One, represent- 
ing the coronation of the Virgin, designed by 
Cornelius, is finished, and already occupies its 
place in the cathedral. The picture of which we 
are now writing discloses in its upper half the 
Virgin crowned, to whom Charlemagne dedivated 
the cathedral, whilst in the lower half are seen a 
number of those German emperors who have acded 
to or beautified the cathedral. The window is 
eighteen feet broad by eighty-five high, Rhenish 
measure, and is ornamented with various beautiful 
arabesque ornaments, besides the above mentioned 
pictures. The third window, of which as yet but 
a small sketch has been made, represents the 
Virgin at the throne of God, in the character of 
protector of the people. She stands in a glory 
on clouds, surrounded by cherubim, looking im- 
ploringly towards the Deity, who stretches out his 
hands in an attitude of blessing, whilst two angels 
with palm branches in their hands spread out the 
cloak of the Virgin, as a symbol of protection, over 
the assembled people below. The principal per- 
sons in the lower part of the picture are portraits 
of those present at the consecration of the Gothic 
choir, which took place a.p. 1414, 

A beautiful marble group has just been finished 
by Hans Paul Honig. It is purely classical in its 
style, and represents the education of the infant 
Bacchus, who, with his hands stretched out, is 
held up in the arms of Silenus, beside whom is 
seated the nymph Ino. Silenus is represented, 
not asin many ancient statues, with pointed ears, 
hairy chest, and gouts from the throat, but in the 
full pride of manly beauty, with a goat-skin 
drapery falling over one leg. The loveliness and 
grace of the nymph Ino are charming. At the 
feet of the group a handsome youth is seated, 
playing the Pan pipes. Herr Hénig’s group is 
extremely beautiful as a whole, both in concep- 
tion and execution ; but he has erred grievously 
in the finish of some of the hands and limbs, which 
are not chiselled with sufficient care. Hans 
Honig was originally a pupil of Professor Widd- 
mann of Berlin. The above-mentioned group was 
exhibited for some weeks in a lower room of the 
Glyptothek in Munich, where it excited universal 
admiration. 

Professor Drecke of Berlin has been appointed 
by the committee to execute the Melancthon monu- 
ment to be erected in Wittenberg. There have 
already in a very short time been collected six 
thousand two hundred thalers. 

An Italian sculptor of some note, named 
Marchesi, has just died at Milan. 

The Academy of Fine Arts in Brussels has con- 
ferred the title of honorary member on Reitschel, 
the celebrated Dresden sculptor. 

The Spanish government is causing a large 
bronze statue of Queen Isabel to be cast at Paris, 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA. 
At Drury Lane, Miss Elsworthy and Mr. 
James Anderson have been performing this week 
in Clouds and Sunshine, a drama of which we 
gave a notice at the time of its production, about 
a year ago, at the Marylebone Theatre. It was 
first performed, we believe, at New York. Mr. 
and Mrs. Barney Williams have possession of the 
Adelphi, Madame Celeste, Mr. Webster, Mr. 
Wright, and the regular Adelphi company, being 
on a provincial tour. Mr. Charles Kean has this 
week been appearing in Louis XJ., one of the cha- 
racters which best suits his histrionic peculiarities. 
Having done their best to dull the wit of 














Sheridan for a few weeks, the Haymarket com- 
pany have this week been doing the same kind 
office for Shakspeare. Much Ado about Nothing 
has fallen into their hands, and a drearier business 
than they make of it no one could, without actual 
experience, conceive. _ Despite the bad acting, the 
force and pungency of the wit occasionally reach 
the audience, and enforce a burst of mirth, which 
is due to the author solely, although apt to ke 
appropriated by the actor. All of the humour, 
however, which has the finest flavour, and requires 
the skill of the accomplished artist to bring out, 
lying as it does quite as much in the character of 
the speaker as in the form of the expression, is 
lost. From this censure we must exempt Mr. 
Compton’s Dogberry, which, though somewhat 
hard and dry, shows a genuine relish for the text, 
and the skill of a well-practised artist in the 
handling. As we do not think that Shakspeare 
has drawn Beatrice a compound of the hoyden and 
the vixen, but, on the contrary, as a high-bred 
lady, full of intelligence, vivacity, spirit, and 
grace, we cannot admire Miss Amy Sedgwick’s 
performance of the part. Ladies, when they laugh, 
do not make the drawing-room ring again, and a 
witty woman is not always on the broad grin. 
Beatrices wit is like the quick lightning-thrust 
of a rapier, not the clumsy onslaught of a quarter- 
staff. Of all women in the world, too, my ‘dear 
Lady Disdain” was the most unlikely to throw 
herself into Benedick’s arms, as Miss Sedgwick 
does, when she makes to Benedick the first admis- 
sion of her love. Gentlewomen on such occasions 
are not usually so demonstrative ; and that Shak- 
speare did not intend Beatrice to be so is pretty 
well shown by the fact, that at the end of the same 
scene Benedick offers to do no more than to kiss 
her hand. But these are niceties which find no 
place in the very provincial portrait, which is all 
our first comedy theatre has to present. Mr. 
Howe's Benedick, like all that gentleman does, is 
carefully got up after his fashion ; but that fashion 
is not the fashion of the courtly and polished 
Benedick. What Benedick says is not of a piece 
with what Mr. Howe makes him do. Of the other 
performers nothing is to be said. Their parts are 
too much for them, and their helplessness is ap- 
parent. 

Mr. Robson, in The Doge of Duralto, and The 
Boots at the Swan, continues to amuse crowded 
audiences at the Olympic. The Mordaunt of Mr. 
Phelps, in The Patrician’s Daughter, is the present 
attraction at Sadler's Wells. 

Mendelssohn’s Elijah was performed on Wednes- 
day evening at St. Martin’s Hall, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Hullah, the members of whose senior 
music classes formed the chorus. The principal 
vocalists were Messrs. Sims Reeves, Santley, 
Evans, and Barnby, and Mrs. Street, Misses 
Fanny Rowland, Palmer, and Carrodus. . The 
orchestral performance was excellent throughout, 
and some of the vocal passages were given with an 
effect that has rarely been surpassed. Mr. Hullah 
has rendered good service in bringing the classical 
works of sacred music within the reach of the 
masses, and the crowded audiences attest the 
popular appreciation of his ability and exertions. 

At the last monthly meeting of the London 
branch of the Handei Festival Choir, at Exeter 
Hall, last Friday, the practising under Mr, Costa 
was chiefly confined to selections from the Acis 
and Galatea, which were given with wonderful 
spirit and precision by the choir of above fourteen 
hundred voices. The next meeting will be on the 
19th of March. 

The second of Mr. Ella’s Musical Evening 
Soirées took place on Tuesday, at the Hanover- 
square Rooms, when Haydn’s Quartet in E flat 
(Op. 71), and Spohr’s Quintet in G (Op. 53), were 
the substantial pieces in the programme. Messrs. 
R. Blagrove, Molique, Goffrie, Schreurs, and 
Paque, were the executants. A violin solo, by 
Herr Molique, his own composition, was much 
admired. The pianiste of the concert was Madame 
Anna Molique, whose performance was admirable, 
but the piece selected, a theme by Mendelssohn, 
with nearly twenty variations, was not the most 
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suitable for such an occasion. The ear is wearied 
by a succession of strains displaying the ingenuity 
of the composer and the skill of the performer, but 
leaving it unrelieved by pleasant or connected 
melody. The vocal harmony of the Orpheus Glee 
Union, who gave some of the works of Mendelssohn 
and of Hatton, formed an agreeable variety in the 
concert, 

It is at length announced that the new St. 
James’s Musical Hall in Piccadilly will be 
opened on the 25th of March, when an inaugural 
concert of sacred music, under the immediate 
patronage of the Queen, is to be given in aid of 
the funds of the Middlesex Hospital. The New 
Philharmonic Society’s concerts wiil be given this 
season in St. James's Hall. 


At Paris, now that Lent has arrived, concerts 
have begun to be given. Madame Szarvady, who 
gained a great reputation as a pianist under her 
maiden name of Wilhelmina Clauss, is the first 
great star that has appeared in the concert- giving 
firmament. Her first sotrée came off a few nights 
back in Pleyel’s-Rooms. Never, we are told, did 
piano send forth more witching music than she 
struck out of hers. Her excellence was great 
when she last appeared in public, but by the inces- 
sant study of months she has contrived to make it 
greater still. Some of the principal Parisian critics 
of the day were present, and they vied with the 
public in applauding her. The morceaua she exe- 
cuted were taken from the works of Mozart, Beet- 
hoven, Bach, Heller, Henselt, Chopin, and Alkan. 
She intends, it appears, giving three or four other 
concerts, and it is not improbable that in the 
course of the season we shall have the pleasure of 
hearing her in London. What distinguishes Ma- 
dame Szarvady from most pianists is, that to the 
most exquisite finish in her art, she unites the 
power of awakening sincere sympathy—she moves 
the feelings whilst charming the ear. 

Lablache in his will expressed a wish to be 
buried in the churchyard of Maisons Laffitte, a vil- 
lage near Paris, where some of his children and other 
members of his family are interred. Accordingly 
his mortal remains were sent from Italy to France, 
and were interred at Maisons Laffitte on Saturday 
last. Before the interment a solemn service was 
celebrated over them in the church of the Made- 
leine at Paris. Mozart's sublime Requiem was 
executed in grand style on the occasion, the solo 
parts being sung by Mesdames Grisi and Alboni, 
and by Mario. It is rather singular that two of 
the greatest modern singers of Italy should be 
buried away from the land of their birth—Mali- 
bran at Lacken near Brussels, and now Lablache 
at Maisons Laffitte. 

A new pianoforte player has appeared in Berlin, 
in the person of Herr Tausig, a pupil of Liszt. 
In listening to such performances as those of this 
young aspirant to fame, we are inclined to ask, 
where the folly of man will stop. Those who 
remember Liszt in former days, will feel how easy 
it would be to imitate such playing as his in cari- 
cature, but how impossible to transmit to others 
its peculiar excellences. In his pupils we have 
ample proof of this. Her von Biilow, one of Liszt’s 
devoted disciples, goes many steps beyond his 
master in exaggeration and noisy vehemence, whilst 
he fails to touch the heart as Liszt knew so well 
how todo. In Herr Tausig, we have a still further 
example how dangerous the imitation of eccentricity 
must ever be. To all true lovers of music such 
performances are simply abhorrent. The manner 
in which he treats the sublime fugues of Sebastian 
Bach, converting their pure and noble harmonies 
into a mere vehicle for the display of the agility of 
his own fingers, is, in our opinion, ‘‘ flat blas- 
phemy ” against the holy art of music. By such 
followers, Liszt’s fame can gain nothing, and the 
cause of the school he defends must materially 
suffer. In a concert given lately by Her von 
Biilow, Liszt's poetical symphony, entitled Fest 
Kldnge, was received with loud hisses. 

The great musical festival of the four towns of 
the middle Rhine, Mannheim, Darmstadt, May- 
ence, and Wiesbaden, is to take place this year-In 
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Wiesbaden, in the month of September. A tem- 

porary music hall is to be built expressly for the 

purpose. Haydn’s Creation is the great feature of 

the first day. On the second, amongst other pieces, 

will be given Gliick’s Overture to Iphigenia, a 

Pianoforte Concerto by Beethoven, and Schubert’s 
at Symphony in C dur. 

It is finally decided to build a new opera house 
in Vienna. The first theatre of the kind in that 
town was erected on the site where the present 
Imperial Library stands, by the Emperor Leopold 
the First, in the year 1659, 





LEARNED SOCIETIES. 





GroLtocicaL.—Feb. 3rd.—Major-Gen. Portlock, 
President, in the chair. Viscount Dufferin, the 
Rev. Frederick Smithe, M.A.,;and the Rev. 
William Arthur Jones, M.A., were elected Fellows. 
The following communication was read : — ‘On 
the Succession of Rocks in the Northern High- 
lands, from the oldest Gneiss, through Strata of 
Cambrian and Lower Silurian Age, to the Old 
Red Sandstone inclusive,’ By Sir R. I. Murchi- 
son, F.R.S., V.P.G.S. This memoir comprised 
a general sketch of the succession of the stratified 
rock-masses occupying the northernmost counties 
of Scotland (Sutherland, Caithness, and Ross), as 
‘determined by former observations of Prof. Sedg- 
wick and the author, and of Macculloch, Jameson, 
Cunningham, Miller, and Nicol, and by the recent 
discoveries of Mr. Peach. In the commencement, 
Sir Roderick, having referred to the long-held 
opinion that the great mountainous masses of red 
conglomerate and sandstone of the west coast were 
detached portions of the Old Red Sandstone, 
alluded to Mr. C. Peach’s discovery (in 1854) of 
organic remains in the limestone of Durness, which 
led the author to revisit the Highlands (accom- 
panied by Prof. Nicol), when having found still 
more fossils, he expressed his conviction (at the 
British Association Glasgow Meeting, 1854) that 
the quartzites of Sutherland and their subordinate 
limestones were of Lower Silurian age; and was 
strengthened in the opinion (which he had already 
published) that large portions of the crystalline 
rocks of the Highlands would prove to be the 
equivalents of Lower Silurian deposits in the South 
of Scotland. In 1856 Colonel James and Prof. 
Nicol separately observed the unconformable over- 
lap of the great conglomerates by the quartzite 
series ; and the latter geologist greatly extended 
all previous observations, and communicated to the 
Society a memoir, showing that the old gneiss and 
its superposed conglomerate, as seen along a very 
extensive region of the western coast, formed the 
buttresses upon which all the crystalline quartz- 
rock and limestone of the western parts of Ross- 
shire and Sutherlandshire reposed. At the same 
time Prof. Nicol hypothetically suggested, that, 
until the evidence of fossils was more complete, the 
quartzite and limestone might be considered as the 
equivalent of the Carboniferous series of the south 
of Scotland. Another hypothesis, which had been 
propounded by the late Mr. Hugh Miller, regarded 
the quartz-rocks and hard limestones of Sutherland 
merely as the metamorphosed representatives of 
the Old Red and Caithness series of the eastern 
coast. Both of these hypotheses, however, seemed 
to the author to be quite incompatible with the 
physical order of the rock-masses in question ; for, 
according to the observations made long ago by 
Prof. Sedgwick and himself, the above-mentioned 
crystalline rocks, in the lower part of which the 
Durness fossils have recently been found, are the 
inferior members of the great undulating mass of 
micaceous and schistose rocks, which, rolling over 
to Caithness on the east, there constitute the basis 
out of which the bottom strata of the Old Red 
Sandstone are chiefly formed. Of late, Mr. 
Peach has, by his untiring perseverance, obtained 
a still larger collection of fossils from Durness, and 
in better preservation than those found in 1854, 
aud Mr. Salter finds that this collection of well- 
defined forms comprises genera belonging only to 
the Lower Silurian of North America, Hence all 





doubt is now dispelled ; and the author, following 
up the suggestions which he offered at the Glasgow 
Meeting of the British Association, destribes in the 
present paper these rocks and their fossils ; de- 
fining the great unfossiliferous conglomerate-masses 
of Sutherland as of Cambrian age ; the quartzites 
and limestones as Lower Silurian ; and the over- 
lying micaceous and gneissose schists and flag- 
stones as also of Silurian age. In the body of the 
memoir, Sir Roderick, after a brief notice of the 
‘*fundamental gneiss,” described the ‘‘ Cambrian 
red sandstone and conglomerate,” alluding to the 
faithful descriptions by Hugh Miller and Nicol. 
He also detailed certain subsequent observations of 
Colonel James and Mr. Peach on the unconformity 
of these rocks to the overlying quartzites, and on 
the great dislocations exhibited in these masses ; 
and he also noticed the discovery of a porphyry 
between the gneiss and the conglomerate by the 
latter observer. The ‘‘ Lower Silurian rocks, in 
the form of quartz-rock, crystalline limestone, 
chloritic and micaceous schists, and younger 
gneiss,” were then described. The fossils from 
the quartz-rock consist of small annelide tubes now 
named Serpulites Maccullochii, and traces of 
fucoids. These fossils were long ago noticed, but 
of late they have been traced in beds for great 
distances by Mr. Peach. The strong band of 
limestone between two quartz-rocks is estimated by 
Colonel James to lie about 800 feet above the base 
of the series, and is of great extent. The fossils 
detected in it have been determined by Mr. Salter 
to be Maclurea Peachii, spec. nov. (and its curious 
twisted operculum), Ophileta compacta, well known 
in Canada, Oncoceras, spec., and Orthoceras, a 
smooth species with a compressed siphuncle. They 
all closely resemble fossils of the Lower Silurian 
rocks of North America, which range from the 
calciferous rock up to the Trenton limestone, both 
inclusive ; a group especially to be found in the 
limestones of the Ottawa river in Canada. Pass- 
ing across Ross-shire in a more southern parallel, 
from Loch Duich in Kintail, on the west, to the 
frontier of the Old Red Sandstone on the east, the 
general succession of rocks was described to be 
much the same as that in North-west Sutherland- 
shire, though there are considerable changes of 
lithological character when the same rocks are 
followed southwards or south-south-west upon their 
strike ; and the author stated his belief, that not 
only may the regularly bedded limestones which 
are intercalated in the chloritic and quartzose rocks 
of Dumbartonshire be classed with some of the 
oldest of those stratified masses which, like the 
limestones of Sutheriand, are unquestionably of 
Lower Silurian age, but that the vast and 
evidently overlying masses of mica-schist and 
quartzose-gneissic flagrocks of the Breadalbane 
district may be some day found to be simply the 
prolongations of the micaceous flagstones of the 
North-western Highlands above alluded to, as 
overlying the quartz-rock and fossiliferous lime- 
stone ; further, that in the still higher limestones 
and schists seen on the banks of Loch Tay, we may 
speculate on the existence of the equivalents of 
younger and higher strata than any which are 
observed in the northern counties. After some 
observations on the truly stratified condition of 
these micaceous and gneissose schists (younger 
gneiss) of the Highlands, Sir Roderick proceeded 
to the consideration of the ‘‘ Old Red Sandstone of 
the north-east of Scotland ;’ defining the tripartite 
division of this great series, and demonstrating that 
the beds with Cephalaspis Lyellii and Pterygotus 
Anglicus of Forfarshire really lie at the base of the 
series, and are certainly of greater antiquity than 
the bituminous fossil-bearing schists of Caithness. 
This division is in accordance with the relations of 
the deposits of the Devonian period, as seen in 
Devonshire and Germany; though the lowest 
member of the Old Red of Scotland has no repre- 
sentative in the Devonian rocks of Russia. The 
Caithness flagstones were described as being in the 
middle of the series; whilst the underlying con- 
glomerates and sandstones were shown to be the 
true equivalents of the Cephalaspis-beds of Forfar- 





fordshire, which there graduate downwards, through 
the tilestones, into the uppermost Silurian rocks 
of Ludlow. The Old Red rocks of the North 
Highlands were described in more or less detail by 
the author, who showed that the group, as seen in 
Caithness and the Orkney islands, is composed of 
—Ist, lower red conglomerate and sandstones; 2nd, 
grey and dark-coloured flagstones and schists, both 
bituminous and calcareous (this portion being in 
Elginshire and Murrayshire represented by corn- 
stones) ; and 3rd, upper red sandstones. The 
North Scottish Old Red contains one great inferior 
portion which has no representative in the Devonian 
rocks of some foreign countries, though it is 
completely represented in all its parts in other 
tracts both of Britain and the Continent. Having 
next described the conditions under which many of 
the species of fish (at least twenty-one) found fossil 
in Caithness and Cromarty occur in Russia com- 
mingled with the middle Devonian mollusks of 
Devon, the Boulonnais, and the Rhine; and 
having pointed out, that the lowest member of the 
Devonian series, with its Cephalaspides, is wanting 
in Russia, Sir Roderick insisted on the importance 
of the Devonian series in the scale of formations, 
and on the fact that the Old Red conglomerates, 
ichthyolitic schists, and cornstones, with the over- 
lying sandstones, of Scotland and Herefordshire 
fully represent in time the Devonian rocks of the 
South of England and the Continent, so full of 
corals, crinoids, and marine mollusks. Some brief 
observations on the Newer Red Sandstone of the 
west coast of Ross-shire, and the Lias and Oolitic 
deposits of the North of Scotland and the Western 
Isles, concluded this paper. [A series of the 
fossils from Durness was exhibited in illustration 
of the memoir, which was also illustrated by a new 
geological map of the Northern Highlands, and by 
a large general section across the North of Scot- 
land. A crystal of transparent calc-spar from 
Iceland, of unusual size, was exhibited by Prof, 
Tennant, F.G.S8.] i 
Civi. ENGINEERS.—Feb. 16th.—Joseph Locke, 
Esq., M.P., President, in the chair. The paper 
read was ‘On Submerging Telegraphic Cables,’ by 
Mr. J. A. Longridge, M.Inst.C.E., and Mr. C. 
H. Brooks. The authors desired their attempt 
to investigate the laws, to which the operation of 
submerging Telegraphic Cables were subject, to be 
considered only as a partial solution of an interest- 
ing and somewhat complicated problem. It was 
evident that much misapprehension existed on the 
subject, and it had been stated in the journals re- 
lating the proceedings at the meeting of the 
British Association at Dublin, in the year 1857, 
that ‘‘it seemed to be universally admitted that 
it was mathematically impossible, unless the speed 
of the vessel from which the cable was payed 
out could be almost infinitely increased, to lay out 
a cable, in deep waters, say two miles, or more, in 
such a way as not to require a length much greater 
than that of the actual distance, as from the in- 
clined direction of the yet sinking part of the cable, 
the successive portions payed out must, when they 
reach the bottom, arrange themselves in wavy folds, 
since the actual length is greater than the entire 
horizontal distance.” It was desirable to ascertain 
how far such a proposition was correct, and if cor- 
rect, what amount of ‘‘slack,” or of surplus 
cable, should be provided to meet the waste in 
varying depths of water. The questions discussed 
in the paper, and of which the mathematical in- 
vestigations were given in an Appendix, were :— 
1. The possibility of laying out a cable straight 
along the bottom, in deep water, free from the 
action of currents. 2. What degree of tension 
would be required in the process? 3. What would 
be the effect, as regarded strain, under the varying 
circumstances of the depth of water, of the specific 
gravity of the cable, and of the velocity of the pay- 
ing-out vessel? 4. What would be the relative 
velocities of the cable and of the paying-out vessel 
requisite to reduce the strain or tension to any 
given amount, and what would be the consequent 
waste of cable? 5. The effect of currents, and the 
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be necessary, or safe, to check the velocity of pay- 
ing out when passing currents, so as to avoid as 
far as possible waste of cable? 7. Would it be 
safe, and if so, under what circumstances, to stop 
the paying-out, and to attempt to haul in the cable 
from great depths? 8. The effect of the pitching 
of the vessel in a heavy sea. 9. The principal de- 
siderata in the paying-out apparatus. 10, The 
effect of floats, or resisters. 11. The best means 
for saving the cable in case of fracture. 12. The 
best mechanical construction of a submarine cable. 
After investigating the laws of bodies, such as 
cables, sinking in a resisting medium, the paper 
proceeded to show the great waste of cable attend- 
ant upon paying ont free from tension at the ship. 
The form of the curve assumed by a descending 
cable was then examined, and the amount of ten- 
sion at the paying-out vessel, requisite to lay the 
eable without slack along the bottom, estimated 
under various conditions. The effect of the friction 
of the water in decreasing this tension, and the re- 
sult, as regarded the tension, of increasing the 
velocity of the cable beyond that of the ship, were 
then pointed out. It was shown that the decrease 
thus obtained was of small amount, unless the 
speed of the paying-out vessel was considerable, 
and that a decrease of tension should rather be 
sought in a diminution of the specific gravity of 
the cable. The tension at the ship in 2000 fathoms 
water was stated to be about 35 cwt. for a cable 
similar to the Atlantic cable, but with a cable of the 
specific gravity of 1:5 it would not exceed 7} ewt. 
The effect of currents was then considered, and it 
was maintained that they did not bring any addi- 
tional strain upon a cable, and involved only a 
small loss of length on first entering them. Ina 
hypothetical case of a current extending to a depth 
of 200 fathoms, and running with a velocity of 14 
foot per second, at right angles to the ship’s course, 
it was calculated that the extra length of cable due 
to the deflecting action of the current would not 
exceed 28 fathoms, the velocity of the ship being 
6 feet per second. The effect of stopping the pay- 
ing-out was next treated of, and it was shown that 
it would be to bring a very heavy catenarian 
strain on the cable, depending upon the depth of 
water, and the velocity of the paying-out vessel. The 
amount of this strain for the Atlantic cable in a 
depth of 2000 fathoms, and at a velocity of the pay- 
ing-out vessel of 6 feet per second, was cal- 
culated at above seven tons. The question 
of hauling in the cable was then adverted 
to, and the conditions under which it might 
be safely attempted were pointed out. After 
discussing briefly the effect of the pitching of 
the vessel upon the strain of the cable, the paying- 
out apparatus was referred to ; and the importance 
of reducing its inertia, and of so constructing the 
brakes that they should act freely, was maintained. 
Two plans were then mentioned for saving the end 
of the cable in case of fracture, and tables were 
given, showing the velocity and direction taken by 
the end of the cable under such circumstances. 
The authors then proceeded to offer some remarks 
upon the mechanical structure of the cable, and 
strongly advocateda light cable. The distinguish- 
ing feature of this system of construction was, that 
the whole of the metallic portion was placed in the 
centre, and was surrounded by the insulating 
material ; whereas, in the Atlantic cable, there 
was an outer sheathing of wire rope twisted spirally 
round the insulating medium. It was shown that 
whilst the absolute weights of the two cables were 
as 214 to 10, their relative strengths were as 11 to 
25, so that the light cable, weighing scarcely one- 
half of the heavy one, had nearly two and a half 
times its relative strength. ‘The effect of compres- 
sion and tension on the two constructions was then 
referred to, and it was maintained, that in this 
respect also the light cable possessed advantages 
over the other. In conclusion, the authors, while 
disclaiming any intention to find fault, expressed 
their strong conviction, that though the Atlantic 
cable was a step in the right direction, as compared 
with the heavier cables of former days, it yet fell 
far short,. in mechanical structure and condition, 


of the light system recommended by Mr, Allan and 


others. The practicability of safely submerging 
the present Atlantic cable was not denied, but it 
was strongly urged, that with a cable of its specifi¢ 
gravity success would be greatly dependent upon 
the nature of the paying-out apparatus, and the 
sedulous attention of those in charge of the brakes. 


Entomo.ocicaL. — Jan. 25th. — Anniversary 
Meeting —W. W. Saunders, Esq., President, in 
the chair. Messrs. F. Smith, J. T. Syme, 8. 
Wilkinson, and J. O. Westwood, were elected 
Members of the Council, in the room of Messrs. 
J. Lubbock, H. T. Stainton, G. R. Waterhouse, 
and T. V. Wollaston. Dr. J. E. Gray was elected 
President for the year; Samuel Stevens, Esq., 
Treasurer ; and Messrs. Edwin Shepherd and Ed- 
ward W. Janson, Secretaries. The report of the 
Council to the Society was read and received, and 
the abstract of the Treasurer’s accounts showed a 
larger balance in favour of the Society than on any 
former anniversary. The President delivered an 
address on the general progress of Entomology, 
and the affairs of the Society, for which, and his 
able presidency over the Society during his term 
of office, the meeting passed a cordial vote of 
thanks, and the address was ordered to be printed. 
Thanks were also voted to the other officers of the 
Society. 

Feb. 1st.—F. Smith, Esq., in the chair. R. B. 
Were, Esq., was elected a Member, and Messrs. 
A. Wallace and H. G. Knaggs proposed as can- 
didates for admission. A collection of Coleoptera 
and Lepidoptera, sent from’ Port Natal by 
M. Gurinzius, was exhibited by Mr. Stevens. 
Amongst the Coleoptera were eight species of 
Paussus ; and the Secretary read some notes, fur- 
nished by M. Gurinzius, on the habits of this 
interesting genus. Captain Cox exhibited some 
drawings illustrative of the habits of Scolytus de- 
structor, and read a paper in which he detailed the 
success which had attended his experiments in 
partially barking elm trees when infested by this 
insect ; he maintained, in opposition to the gene- 
rally believed opinion, that healthy trees are fre- 
quently attacked by the Scolytus ; and expressed 
his opinion, that unless vigorous means were re- 
sorted to to mitigate this increasing evil, in a few 
years’ time there would scarcely be an elm tree of 
any size to be seen in the vicinity of the metro- 
polis. Mr. 8. S. Saunders communicated a paper 
‘On the Habits of the Dipterous genus Conops,’ 
and exhibited the larva, pupa, and imago of a 
species of that genus, which he had bred from 
Pompilus audax, Mr. Westwood read the de- 
scription of a new genus of Carabidious insects, be- 
longing to the Scaritides, founded on a small species 
recently sent from South America by Mr. Bates, 
to which Mr. Westwood applied the name of 
Solenogenys fda. ee 
ANTIQUARIES. —Feb. 18th.—Octavius Morgan, 
Esq., V.P., in the chair. Mr. Morgan exhibited 
two examples of Papal Rings, one of which had 
been made for Pope Calixtus III., elected in 1455. 
This ring is ornamented with the evangelistic sym- 
bols, the Papal keys, and an eagle displayed 
ducally crowned. Mr. Morgan also exhibited and 
described a pectoral ornament worn on occasions 
by priests, suspended from the neck and fastened 
on the breast. This relic is in the form of a quatre- 
foil, four inches across. It is ornamented on the 
front with an oblong ivory carving of the cruci- 
fixion, the work probably of the tenth or eleventh 
century. In the lobes of the quatrefoil are four 
smaller quatrefoils of enamel, representing the 
Virgin and three saints. Between these are set 
four coloured stones. The centre of the back is 
occupied with a circular engraving of the seated 
figure of the Emperor Wenceslaus, who reigned 
from 1378 to 1400. The design appears to corre- 
spond with that on his great seal. Mr. Durrant 


Cooper read notices of the Tower of London in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, and the Horse-Armory 
of the reign of Charles I,, founded on original 
documents in the possession of Mr. Robert Lemon, 








Hunter, V.P., read a communication entitled 
‘Specimens of Marks used by the early Manufac- 
turers of Paper,’ as exhibited in documents in the 
public archives of England. Mr, Hunter's paper 
was illustrated by tracings of water marks on paper 
of the fourteenth century. Among these is an object 
resembling a pair of tongs, a bugle horn, the head 
of Saint Hubert’s stag, a pair of scales, an unicorn, 
a bull’s face, a cross-bow, a martlett, swords, a 
drawn bow, with the arrow, the letter R suspended 
by a thread, a demi-bull passant, the head of an 
unicorn in profile, &c. &c. 


Society or Arts.—Feb. 17th.—Dr. Odling in 
the chair. The following gentlemen were elected 
members :— Messrs. J. Abernethy, C. E. Cawley, 
J. Figgins, jun., Thomas Fleming, James Howard, 
H. W. Ripley, and John F. Spence. The paper 
read was ‘On Recent Scientific Discoveries as ap- 
plied to Arts and Manufactures,’ by Prof. Crace 
Calvert. The Professor described the following 
recent applications of science to art and manufac- 
tures:—1l. On some Colouring-matters obtained 
from Coal Tar. 2. On Murexide—its Preparation 
from Guano, and its Application to Dyeing and 
Calico-Printing. 3. On the Dyeing with Chloro- 
phyle, or the Green Matter of Grass. 4. On Turkey- 
red Dyeing. 5. Sulphurous Acid, its Commercial 
Manufacture, and Application in Sugar-refining and 
in Brewing. 6. On a New Process applied to 
Sugar-refining. 7. On the Puddling of Iron. 8. 
On the Soldering of Iron and Steel. 9. On a 
New Patent Gum. 10. On a Patent Alum. 11, 
On a new Process for Stiffening and Finishing 
Fustians. A discussion ensued, in which Dr. 
Price, Messrs. G. F. Wilson, F.R.S., T. J. Pear- 
sall, Hyde Clarke, and the Chairman took part. 

Feb. 24th.—George Moffatt, Esq., M.P., in the 
chair. The following gentlemen were elected Mem- 
bers :—Messrs. G. T. Clark and W. R. Grove, Q.C., 
F.R.S. The paper read was ‘On New Zealand and 
its Resources.” The author traced the early history 
of the colony to the period when, in 1838, the New 
Zealand Company went out in the first ships, and 
formed the present settlement of Wellington. 
Having traced the subsequent proceedings of the 
Government with regard to the colonists, Mr. 
Stones gave an account of the natural productions 
of New Zealand, and the agricultural capabilities 
of the colony, alluding specially to the Phormium 
tenax, or New Zealand flax. After describing 
the present state of communication with the mother 
country, he concluded with some useful hints to 
intending emigrants. After the reading of the 
paper, a discussion ensued, in which Messrs. P. L. 
Simmonds, A. F. Ridgway, William Hawes, S: 
Sidney, E. W. Kent, and the Chairman took part, 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Monday.—Entomological, 8 p.m. 
British Architects, 8 p.m. 
Medical and Chirurgical, 8$ p.m.—(Anniversary.) 
Royal Academy, 8 p.m. — (Richard Westmacott, Esq., R.A., 
On Sculpture.) 
Royal Institution, 2 p.m.—(General Monthly Meeting.) 
Tuesday.— Pathological, 8 p.m. 
Royal Institution, 3 p.m.—(Professor Huxley, On Biology.) 
Civil Engineers, 8 p.m.— (On Submerging and Repairing 
Telegraphic Cables.) 
Wednesday.— Pharmaceutical, § p.m. 
Society of Arts,8 p.m.—(Mr. A. G. Findlay, On the Progress 
of the English Lighthouse System.) 
Etbnological, 8§ p-m.—(Thomas Christy, jun., Esq., A few 
Hints on Siam.) 
Thursday.—Antiquaries, 84 p.m. 
Philological, 8 p.m. 
Royal Society Club, 6 p.m. 
Zoological, 3 p.m.—(General Business.) 
Artists and Amateurs’ Cunversazione, 8 p.m. 
Royal Institution, 3 p.m.—(Professor Tyndall, On Heat.) 
Royal.—(Mr. Gassiot, On the Stratifications and Dark Band in 
Electrical Discharges. as observed in Torricellian Vacuums. 
Chemical, 8 p.m.—(Messrs. Perkin and Duppa, On the Action 
of Bromine on Acetic Acid.) 
Linhean, 8 p.m.—(l. Dr. Lindley, Contributions to Indian 
Orchidology. 2. Mr. Bentham, Synopsis of the Legnotidea. 
3. Mr. Currey, On the Fructification of the Compound 


ia. 

Royal Academy, 8 p.m.—(S. A. Hart, Esq., On Painting-) 

Friday.—Archwological Institute, 4 p.m. 

Royal Institution, 8§ p.m.— (Prof. C. Piazzi Smyth, Ac- 
count of the Astronomical Experiments on the Peak of 
Teneriffe in 1856, Il} d by Photographs.) 

Saturday.—Asiatic, 2 p.m, * 

Medical, 8 p.m.—(Annual Meeting.) 

Royal Institution, 3 p.m, — (Professor Bloxam, On the 

Chemistry of the Elements whigh Circplate in Nature.) 




















of Her Majesty's State Paper Office, Mr, Joseph. 
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JOURNAL OF BELLES LETTRES, SCIENCE, AND ART. 





Interesting Novelty. 


Now ready, in Oue Vol., 450 pages, 20 photo-stereographs, 
price 21s, 


TENERIFFE, 


AN ASTRONOMER’S EXPERIMENT ; 
oR, 


Specialities of a Residence above 
the Clouds. 


By 0. PIAZZI SMYTH, F.RSS.L. & E., F.RAS, 
HER MAJESTY’S ASTRONOMER FOR SCOTLAND. 


List of Photo-Stereographs. 


1, Culminating Point of the Peak of Teneriffe, 12,198 


feet high, showing the interior of the Terminal Crater of | 


the Mountain.—2. Volcanic “‘ Blowing-cone” in Orotava, on 
the Northern Coast of Teneriffe.—3. Peak of Teneriffe from 
Orotava, on the Northern Coast.—4, Tent Scene on Mount 
Guajara, 8903 feet high.—5. Sheepshanks Telescope first 
Erected on Mount Guajara, the Peak of Teneriffe in the 
distance.—6. Cliff and Floor of the Great Crater—8 Miles in 
Diameter, and 7000 feet above the Sea—under Mount 
Guajara.—7. Second Mate of Yacht observing Radiation 


“Thermometers on Mount Guajara—s. Trachyte Blocks on 


Guajara.—9. Masses of Lava Slag at Alta Vista.—10, Speci- 
men of the Malpays of Black Lava, near Alta Vista—11. 
Close View of Alta Vista Observing’ Station, from the 
East—Altitude 10,702 feet. —12. Alta Vista Observatory, 
from the Northern Lava Ridge.—13. Entrance to the Ice- 
Cavern, in the Malpays of the Peak of Teneriffe, at the 
Height of 11,040 feet—14. Euphorbia Canariensis on the 
Sea-Coast of Orotava.—15. Young Dragon Trees and Date 
Palm in a Cactus Garden near Orotava.—16. Young Dragon 
Trees (Draceena Draco) near Orotava.—17. Dragon Tree 
Walk at a Palazzo near Orotava.—18. Cochineal Gatherers 
at Orotava.—19. The “Great Dragon Tree ” at the Villa de 
Orotava,—20. Trunk of the Great Dragon Tree. 


“The greatest novelty among the publications of the last 
fortnight is certainly Mr. Piazzi Smyth’s volume on Tene- 
rife, since it is the first instance of stereoscopic views being 
applied to the illustration of a book.”—Pus.iisueErs’ Crr- 
CULAR. 

“The illustrations are as beautiful as they are accurate. 
It isa bold and novel attempt which perfects materially a 
work of this nature.”—Press, 

“The narrative is so uniformly interesting, so original in 

bst , and pleasing in manner, that even the ordinary 
reader will find in it nothing monotonous or occult. Alto- 
gether it is a rare and fascinating book.”—LzaDER. 





The Book, price 21s., and the Stereoscope, price 3s. 6d., may be pur- 
chased of any Bookseller, either separately or together; or will be 
transmitted, either separately or together, by the Publisher, on receipt 
of a Post-office Order, payable at Charing Cross, to any part of the 
Kingdom free of postage. 


Lovet. REEvE, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden. 





ANK OF DEPOSIT, established a. p. 1844. 
3, PALL MALL EAST, LONDON. Parties desirous of IN- 
VESTING MONEY are requested to examine the Plan of THE 
BANK OF DEPOSIT, by which a high rate of interest may be 
obtained with perfect security. The Interest is payable in 
January and July. 
PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 


Forms for opening Accounts sent free on application. 








“DAYS OF GRACE.” 
PELICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


EsTABLIsHED tn 1797. 

The practice of this Office is to allow (without prejudice to the 
interest of tne Assured) thirty days for the payment of a premium 
after the time stipulated in the policy; and in the event of the 
life Assured dying during the days of grace, the sum insured will 
be paid, after deduction of the premium due. 

By Order of the Board, 
RO 


BERT TUCKER, Secretary. 
70, Lombard Street, E.C. 25th Feb. 1858. 


NION ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
(FIRE—LIFE—ANNUITIES.) 
Instituted in the Reign of Queen Anne, a.p. 1714. 
81, CORNHILL, and 70, BAKER STREET, LONDON. 
Directors. 


HENRY ALDWIN SOAMES, Esq., Chairman. 

WILLIAM GILPIN, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 
James Rentley, Esq. 
Daniel Britten, Esq. 
Nicholas Cuarrington, Esq. 
8. Preston Child, Esq. 
Thos. Lewis, Esq. 
Thomas Mills, Esq., M.P. 
J. Remington Mills, Esq. 
John Morley, Esq. 





John Paynter, Esq. 
John Rogers, Esq. 
Henry Rutt, Esq. 
George Spencer Smith, Esq. 
Richd. Horsman Solly, Esq. 
W. Foster White, Esq- 
Samuel Wilson, Esq., Ald. 
Stephen Wilson, Esq. 
FIRE. 
Common Insurance Is. 6d. per cent.) when the sum 
Hazardous ditto.. 28. 6d. amounts to 
Doubly Hazardous ditto ...4s. 6d. ab £300. 
Farming Stock, 3s. and 4s. per Cent. allowing a Steam 
Threshing Machine. 
LIFE. 
Annual Premium for Assuring £100 at the following ages:— 
2 5 8)Premiums for Interme- 
21610] diate Ages may be ob- 
tained from the Secre- 
tary, or any of the 
- Agents. 

BONUS.—The last Septennial Bonus added to the sum Insured 
by Policies effected in Great Britain varied from £45 to £60 per 
cent. on the Premiums paid on lives at the ages of 25 to 40 for the 
previous Seven years. 

By the Regulations of this Society, four-fifths, or £80 per cent. 
of the office profits are now appropriated to the benefit of the 
Assured, thus affording them nearly all the ad ges of a 


” 


EstasiisHep 1857. 
RITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 4 Vict. cap. 9. 
AND 
BRITANNIA MUTUAL LIFE ASSOCIATION, 
Empowered by Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent, 
1, Princes Street, Bank, London, 
Major-General ALEXANDER, Blackheath Park, Chairman. 


Number of Policies issued, upwards of 11,000. | 

Annual Income from Premiums (exclusive of Interest on Invest- 
ments) upwards of £84,000. 

Every description of Life Assurance business transacted, with 
or without Participation in Profits. 

EXTRACTS FROM TABLES. 
"Witsovr Puorits._ Wita Prorits. 

Halt | Whole 4) | Halt- 
Premium) Prem:um| 
istSeven| Rem. 

Years. | of Life. 


Quar- 





. |Years.| Mths. | 
30 a | 


£ 
3 
2 
4 
6 


3 
6 
9 








ANDREW FRANCIS, Secretary. 

LARKE’S NEW PATENT PYRAMID 

NIGHT LAMPS: Tin at 1s. Lacquered or Bronzed, Is. 6d. 
each, for burning the NEW PATENT PYRAMID NIGHT 
LIGHTS, the most convenient, safe, and economical yet in- 
troduced. 

Sold by all Grocers and Lamp Dealers ; and Wholesale by S. 
Clarke, 55, Albany Street, Regent’s Park, and by Palmer and 
Co., Clerkenwell, London, E.C, 


LENFIELD PATENT STARCH. 
Usep In THE Royat Launprr, 


And pronounced by Her Majesty’s Laundress to be 
Tue Finest STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers. &c. &e 








Mutual Assurance Office ; while the Guarantee Capital, created 
under an Act of Parliament of 55th George III., with accumula- 
tions, form an ample protection to the Assured,and guard them 
against the liability incurred by Members of Mutual Societies. 

Loans granted on Policies 1o the extent of their value, when 
such value is not under £50. 

The accumulated invested capital now amounts to upwards of 
One Million sterling. 


WM. B. LEWIS, Secretary. 











SPECIAL NOTICE. 


To Secure THE ADVANTAGE oF THIS YEAR’s Entrr, PRorosats 
Must sBE Lopcep at THE Heap OFFICE. OR AT ANY OF THE 
SocizTy’s AGENCIES, ON OR BEFORE Ist MARCH. 


MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 

Tue WHotr Profits DIVIDED AMONGST THE ASSURED. 
logan SCOTTISH EQUITABLE LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 

InstiruTep 1831. 

Incorporated by Special Act of Parliament. 


The Fund accumulated from the Contributions of Members 
exceeds ONE MILLION Sterling. 


The Annual Revenue exceeds ONE HUNDRED and SEVENTY- 
SIX THOUSAND POUNDS 


The Amount of Existing Assurances exceeds FOUR MILLIONS 
and THREE-QUARTERS. 


The Amount paid to the Representatives of Deceased Members 
is upwards of Nine Hundred Thousand Pounds, of which One 


Hundred and Twenty Thousand Pounds consisted of Bonus 
Additions. 


A Division of Profits is made every Three Years, the next 
Division being at lst March, 1859. 


Heap OFrice: 
26, ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 
ROBERT CHRISTIE, Manager. 
WILLIAM FINLAY, Secretary. 
LONDON OFFICE—26, POULTRY, E.C. 
ARCH. T. RITCHIE, Agent. 
WESTERN LONDON OFFICE— 

6a, James’s Street, WestTBouRNE Terrace, W. 

CHARLES B. LEVER, Solicitor, Agent. 





UNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


8, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, S.W., LONDON. 





(Established by Special Act of Parliament, 1834.) 





EATING’S PALE NEWFOUNDLAND 

COD LIVER OIL, perfectly pure, nearly tasteless, having 

been analyzed, reported on, and recommended by Professors 

TAYLOR and THOMSON, of Guy’s and St. Thomas’s Hospitals, 

who, in the words of the late Dr. PEREIRA, say, that “The 

finest oil is that most devoid of colour, odour, and flavour.” 
Pints 2s. 6d., Quarts 4s. 6d. imperial. 
79, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. 


K BATING'S COUGH LOZENGES. — “A 


SLIGHT COLD,”—if its first symptoms are not arrested, 
too often lays the foundation ofa variety of Pulmonary complaints. 
including Winter Cough, Asthma, and other constitutional de- 
rangements. The evil consequences of these disorders may be 
easily averted or subdued by keeping at hand a supply of the 
above celebrated LOZENGES, which have now stood the test of 
public experience for upwards of half a centurv. 

Prepared and Sold in Boxes, is. 14d., and Tins, 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d. 
and 10s. 6d. each, by Thomas Keating, 79, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
London. Retail by all Druggists. m 











DR. DE JONGH’S 
[GBT BROWN COD LIVER OIL, has now, 


in consequence of its marked superiority over every other 
variety, secured the confidence and almost universal preference of 
the most eminent Medical Practitioners as the most speedy and 
effectual remedy for CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, GOUT. 
RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA, DIABETES, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, NEURALGIA, 
RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, GENERAL DEBILITY, AND ALL SCROFU_ 
LOUS AFFECTIONS. Its leading distinctive characteristics are: 
COMPLETE PRESERVATION OF ACTIVE AND ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES, 
INVARIABLE PURITY AND UNIFORM STRENGTH, 
FROM NAUSEOUS FLAVOUR AND AFTER-TASTE. 
EFFECTS, AND CONSEQUENT ECONOMY. 


ENTIRE FREEDOM 
RAPID CURATIVE 


OPINION OF THE LATE 
JONATHAN PEREIRA, M.D.,F.R.S.E.,F.L.S, 
Professor at the University of London, Author of “‘ The Elements 
of Materia Medica and Therapeutics, &c. &¢c, 

“ It was fitting that the author of the best analysis and investi- 
gations into the properties of this Oil should himself be the pur- 
veyor of this important medicine. I know that no one can be 
better, and few so well, acquainted with the physical and chemical 
properties of this medicine as yourself, wHom I REGARD as THE 
HIGHEST AUTHORITY ON THE suBJECT. The Oil which you gave 
me was of the very finest quality, whether considered with 
reference to its colour, flavour, or chemical properties; and I AM 


SATISFIED THAT, FOR MEDICINAL PURPOSES, NO FINER OIL CAN BE 
PROCURED.” 


Sold ont in Impertat Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s.9d.; Quarts 
9s.; capsuled and labelled with Dr. pz Jonau’s stamp and signa- 
ture, WITHOUT WHICH NONE CAN POSSIBLY BE GENUINE, by most 

P ble Chemists through the provinces. 





WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEPOT, 
ANSAR, HARFORD, AND CO.,77, STRAND, LONDON, W.c 
DR. DE JONGH’S SOLE BRITISH CONSIGNEES. vedere 





N OTICE.—The Directors beg to state, that a Premium upon a Policy of Insurance FoLLoway's PILLS AND OINTMENT, 
i i i ati ithi enty-one a v i i { temperature have a terrib! 

effected with this Office paid within the taventy-one days of grace, has always been, and will continue to be, held as ‘The sudden changes 0 ible effect 

avalid payment, the same as if such Premium had been paid on the day it became due, notwithstanding death may have psa ple wage = soauma, teow aun, aoe tthe 

happened in the meantime. and Sane — complet Se. Epery generate by this 

The Directors also beg to state, that they have resolved, should the Life Insured die within the twenty-one days, and | Sit: as ee and Ointment we have the 

formal intimation to that effect in writing be given to the Office within that period, the Premium may be deducted from the pe poe ney pA peradine Be Fwy ty Reece wll nonpdaner yoy 
Sum Insured when the claim is paid, 


pp the but expel the 
feviguiths the whole eyonah. Ths tectheony wf tatoo 
For the satizfuction of Poltoy-holders, a Copy of thie Notice, duly signed by the Resident Director of the Company, may parte of the world demonstrate the healing peer of there teed 
be had on application to the Office, ' remedies, po 
a By Order of the Board, Sold 
sth February, 1858, 


e 
by all Medicine Vendors th hout the W: 
E, LENNOX BOYD, Resident Director, | Professor Holloway’s Establishments, 264, Strand, Yondug, = 
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STEREOSCOPIC VIEWS IN EGYPT AND NUBIA, 


Published by NEGRETTI and ZAMBRA, Photographers to the Crystal Palace Company, No. 59, Cornhill, 
and 11, Hatton Garden. 








Tuis unrivalled Collection comprises One Hurdred Views of the most celebrated Monumental remains in Ancient Egypt and Nubia, and forms the most 
complete Series of Stereoscopic Views ever published. Their value in an Educational and Artistic point cannot be too highly estimated, and to Architects 
especially they will prove of the utmost interest, great pains having been taken by the artist, Mr. T. Friru, in judiciously selecting the best specimens for 
illustrating these architectural wonders of the world. 

The collectors of mere stereoscopic pictures will find this series to be the most marvellous that have ever been published since the introduction of the 
stereoscope, showing in many instances buildings that have existed 3500 years and upwards. 
Each slide is accompanied with descriptive letterpress, giving a detailed and interesting historical account of the subject, thereby rendering the Ls 













































collection most instructive as well as amusing. be 
The following is a List of the Views :-— th 
300, 302, 328.—Views of the Portico of the|_ 333, 334—Views in the Principal Court of the | 362, 363—The angeseet to Karnak, with the } 

Temple of Dendera, an antiquity of about 1900 years, Large Temple at Philo. Avenue of Sphynxes and the beautiful Ptolemaic Pylon. 
a. nag a Granite Quarries at Syene, near] 335-Crocodile on a Sand Bank in the Nile. Bina ‘ae 367.—Views of the Principal Ruins of 3 

u i : arnak, 

03, 304.—Views of the Rock Temple of Derr, oe Principal Corridor of the Island of 365.—G-eneral View of Karnak, stood for up- - 
' now the Chief Town in Nubia. : ‘ wards of 3300 years. i 
305.—The Rock of Abouseer and the Second} 337.—View from Philce. 368, 369.—The Two Obelisks, and part of the am. 
f qe ~~ Bee Jae nial 338 Views from the South End of the Island | Hall of Columns at Karnak. - 
ee yO. 1G e, @ ruined Saracenic Lown, | of Phile. 370.—Remains of the Granite Pylon, and the , 
i | a little to the south of Aboo Simbel. 339, 341, 342.—Hypethral Temple at Philce, | Two Alabaster Colossi at Karnak. eee a 
i 307, 308, and 309.—Views of the Facade of the| usually called Pharaoh’s Bed, 2000 years old. ss r 2 I 
‘ Great Rock Temple of Aboo Simbel, in Nubia, 3200 yeurs old. 371, 395, 396, 397, 398, 399.—Six Views of the ‘ 


340.—View between the Upper Portions of i iro. 
310.—Facade of the Smaller Rock Temple of| the two principal Pylons at Phile, PP Tombs of the Memlook Kings at Cairo 


Aboo Simbel, in Nubia, of the time of Rameses the Great - . 372, 373, 374, 393, 394—Views of Portions of the 
? ’ *| 343—View of an Arab Village and Ruins of oat t 
B.C. 1400, a Ptolemaic Temple, on the Island of Biggch, opposite Great Hall of Columns at Karnak. 


I i pasa one of the principal Towns of| phile, jae Tombs under the Great Pyramid 
pper Egypt. 344—Rui : . : at Geezeh. ; 
} 312.—The Temple of Amada, near Derr, in| view Pn apy en ee 376, 389.—View of the Two Largest Pyramids 


Nubia, founded by Osirtasia ITI., 3500 years old. 345.—View showing the remarkable Granite at Geezeh, taken from the ancient Causeway. 
313, 314—The Temple of Waddy Saboua, in| Formation between the First Cataract and Phile, with a| 377—The Colossi of the Plain, the celebrated 
Nubia, of the a “a Rameses the Great. distant View of that Island. Statues of Memnon, at Thebes, upwards of 3300 years old. 
315, 317—The Temple of Dakke, in Nubia,| 346—View of the River Wall, and South End | 9373 oO 
founded by Ergamon, an Ethiopian King, about 2000 years| of Phile from the Island of Biggeh, upwards of 2000 years Theses, oe ple eine on caaphaol iy a sit 
a0. 2 old. 7 Rameses the Great, some 3300 years ago. 
316.—Temples at Maharraka, in Nubia. 347.—The Approach to Philce from the North. | 479 959 391--Views of the Memnonium at 
a le x! the ia tein as the a See the Frontier Town of Upper |thebes, > 2 
city: tautomer ie ae mere desiractate A hei 382, 383, 384, 385, 386.—Views of Medeenet 
wards of 3200 years old. ; _ 1, |, 349, 388.—View of the Sphynx, and the Great | Haboo, the Temple Palace of Rameses III. at Thebes, about 
_ 320.—The Temple of Dendoor, in Nubia, built | Pyramid at Geezeh, 1300 B.C. 
in the reign of Angustas Cesar. 350, 351.—Views of the Temple of Kom Ombo.| 387—The Valley of the Tombs of the Kings 
321, 322, 323, 324—Views of the Temple of steht : of Thebes 
Kalabshe, in Nubia. “es _ ate ona: ya ode in “ne | se, ek The Entrance to the Great Temple 
win eee. Nile Boat, or “‘ Dahabeeh,” = stone Quarries at Hagar Silsili, from 3000 to 4000 years Pi se! a ‘Showing the beautiful Granite Obelisk of Hatheecs 
Se 7 igures. ne OR : the Great, upwards of 3000 years old. 
~ » P 356.— ; P 
326, 327.—Wady Kardassy, in Nubia. pap j56~The Temple of Edfou, of the Grecian | 55) “ime Court of Sheshouk (the Shishak of 
329, 330, 331—Views in the Island of Philce. 357, 358.—'The T leofE t Th the Scriptures) at Karnak. 
332.—Sculptured Gateway in the Island of| °°” %%—The Templeof Erment, near Thebes. | 395, 396, 397, 398, 399-Six Views of the Tombs 
Phile, 359, 360, 361.—Views at Luxor. of the Memlook Kings at Cairo, 


gr 9 a eae 














(From Tue Times of Friday, January 1, 1858.) 


“A very beautiful, novel, and interesting series of stereoscopic views, illustrating the most remarkable features of ancient Egyptian architecture, has just been published by Messrs. 
Negretti and Zambra, the photographers to the Crystal Palace Company. There are one hundred of them, and they represent with admirable faithfulness of detail the present aspect of 
those stupendous temples, obelisks, and monumental remains which have for so many ages past, and will for ages to come, attract the steps of the traveller to the valley of the Nile. 
sosponereasatee The views are to be commended, not only for their photographic excellence, but for the effective selection of the points from which they are taken,” 


(From the ILLUSTRATED TIMES.) 


“The view of the ‘Two largest Pyramids of Gheezch ;’ the world-famous ‘Colossi of the Plain,’ or statues’ of Memnon; the ‘ Valley of the Tombs of the Kings at Thebes,’ the 
entrance to the ‘Great Temple of Luxor:’ these are only a few amongst the most remarkable of these stereoscopic pictures, one hundred in number............... The stereoscope, properly 
supplied, becomes not merely an ingenious toy, but an historical and geographical teacher ; and it is in this latter light that we look on these remarkable and suggestive views of 
Egyptian and Nubian scenery.” 

(From THE FRIEND.) 


“We pronounce them, without fear of contradiction, the finest and most interesting’ pictures of their kind ever taken.................. The great Hall of Columns at Karnak, the 
Memnonium at Thebes, the Temple of Erment, the View of Medeenet Haboo, thie Osiride Pillars in the Island of Philo, the Colossi of the Plain—being the celebrated Statues of Memnon 
at Thebes—and the Pyramids themselves, may be mentioned as giving an idea of the field of marvels and of interest which can be opened up to us without stirring out of our homes, 
by possessing ourselves of this collection of Egyptian photographs. 

“The views are all very carefully mounted and numbered on the back. There is also a complete catalogue, with short sketches of the objects photographed—the whole forming a 
collection thoroughly worthy ofa place in avy drawing-room.” 

(From THE OBSERVER.) 


“They are, without exception, the finest and most interesting collection which photography has yet contributed for the amusement and instruction of the public. Visits to 
remote places of interest will cease to be desired when such life-like and wonderful representations of works of art and relics of historic ages are brought’ so vividly before us.” 


(From Toe Burnpine News.) 


“Architectural photography is justly looked upon as an art of importance and deserving of encouragement; and architectural stereoscopy, of which Messrs, Negretti and Zambra 
have given so complete ay example, will speedily become, with such judicious management, a very essential branch. We ider that the conductors of this Egyptian series are well 
deserving of the thanks of the architectural profession, and of something more ; for their work is not simply curious—not a mere nick-nack, but a laborious and expensive undertaking, 
resulting in the successful production of a complete set of illustrations of a distinct school of architecture. Few works can give a better illustration of Egyptian architecture than this 
stereoscopic production, for we have not only general views, but the details and materials represented beyond the powers of the hand artist. The inspector of these slides sees each 
stone, not imagined, but depicted, its natural conditions, its artificial treatment, its injuries from weather or from mischief, its joints, its decorations, and all these wants of the practical 
man are in these slides well and faithfully supplied. It is some comfort to ‘the purchasers of this series, that while they have a constant study and an available work of reference for 
themselves, they have at hand objects of interest for their friends and the members of their families.” 





















London: Printed for Lovell Reeve, of Hutton, Brentwood, in the County of Essex, (at the Office of Messrs. Savill and Edwards, No.4, Chandos Street, Covent Garden), and published 
by him at his Office, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden.—Satuapay, February 27, 1858, 





